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THE  GENTLEMAN’S  CELLAR 


AND 

BUTLER’S  GUIDE 


INTRODUCTION 

This  little  book  is  the  outcome  of  a visit  to  a 
friend’s  house  in  the  country. 

The  butler,  who  knew  my  connection  with  the 
wine  trade,  asked  me  to  procure  him  some  litera- 
ture on  the  duties  of  his  calling,  which  I willingly 
promised  to  do.  So  I tried  to  find  what  finally 
proved  not  to  exist,  and  on  a subsequent  visit,  not 
having  found  any  book  which  might  be  a guide, 
I volunteered  in  a weak  moment  to  write  a few 
instructions  for  my  friend  the  butler. 

On  entering  on  the  duty  thus  undertaken,  I 
found  the  task  far  beyond  my  conception,  and, 
I am  afraid,  beyond  my  capabilities.  What  was 
intended  to  be  a few  pages  in  writing  has  grown 
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into  a little  book,  which  my  publishers  have  kindly 
considered  worth  printing.  I may  add  that  I first 
got  the  Editor  of  the  Hotel  World  to  print  the 
chapters  as  I wrote  them  in  his  paper,  and  as  my 
remarks  met  with  considerable  approval  I was 
encouraged  to  the  present  republication  in  revised 
and  somewhat  enlarged  form. 

Readers  who  may  take  the  volume  up  will  readily 
perceive  that  it  was  not  exclusively  written  for  the 
butler.  Remarks  and  criticism  on  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  society  have  slipped  in  which  palpably 
do  not  concern  the  butler,  but  which  I would  not 
willingly  eliminate  from  my  text. 

Written  au  coiirant  de  la  plume,  I am  conscious 
of  many  defects ; but  as  the  hints  imparted  may 
prove  useful  to  the  butler,  and  possibly  interesting 
or  even  amusing  to  the  master,  I send  it  to  print 
as  it  stands. 

H.  L.  FEUERHEERD. 

OroRTO. 


I 


THE  CELLAR 

The  cellar  has  been  made  the  chosen  place  for  the 
storage  of  wines  because  in  it  there  is,  or  should 
be,  found  an  even  temperature.  Being  an  under- 
ground structure,  it  receives  its  uniform  tempera- 
ture from  Mother  Earth,  and  if  there  is  no 
ventilation,  and  if  no  hot-water  pipes,  skylights,  or 
badly-fitted  doors  exercise  their  baneful  influence, 
then  the  ordinary  cellar  of  a well-built  house  will 
be  found  to  maintain  a uniform  temperature  both 
in  winter  and  in  summer.  The  cellar,  in  order  to 
be  a proper  one  in  our  sense,  should  be  completely 
underground,  the  roof  should  be  vaulted,  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  and  away  some  distance  from  the 
kitchen  or  any  hot-water  conductor  ; also,  it  should 
have  double  doors  and  a dry  and  concreted  floor. 
In  order  to  ascertain  that  all  these  necessary  con- 
ditions for  insuring  an  invariable  temperature  are 
complete,  there  should  be  a thermometer  at  the 
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entrance,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  cellar,  and 
the  variations  of  temperature  should  not  be  more 
than  2 or  3 degrees  Fahrenheit,  even  from  the 
hottest  summer  to  the  coldest  winter  day. 

Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  perfect  cellar  rarely 
exists  in  our  modern  residential  houses,  and  so  it 
is  important  that  I should  point  out  in  the  course 
of  my  observations  how  badly  constructed  cellars 
may  be  considerably  improved. 

If  a gas-burner  is  found  in  any  cellar,  it  should 
be  removed  or  plugged  up  at  once.  There  is 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  wine  in  a cellar  than 
a flaming  gas-jet,  which  causes  the  temperature  to 
rise  rapidly  when  lighted,  and  fall  just  as  quickly 
after  extinction. 

The  main  reason  why  an  even  temperature  is  so 
important  for  the  development  and  preservation  of 
wine  is  that  wine  is  living  matter,  and  its  life  can 
be  destroyed  by  either  excessive  heat  or  cold 
(loo  degrees  Fahrenheit  destroys  the  germs  of 
fermentation,  with  which  all  development  ceases), 
or  by  the  addition  of  extraneous  acids,  such  as 
salicylic,  and  those  derived  from  sulphur,  etc.  All 
living  wines  contain  a certain  number  of  microbes, 
which  Pasteur  called  ‘ Microbi  Vini.’  These  germs 
of  fermentation  are  more  or  less  vivified  every 
spring  and  autumn,  as  the  sap  in  the  mother  vine 
rises  or  falls.  The  wine  then  undergoes  a certain 
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dormant  fermentation  which  purifies  it  each  time, 
and  the  result  is  the  progressing  or  ageing  of  it. 
In  most  wines  there  is  a certain  precipitation  after 
this  six-monthly  cleansing  process,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  most  undesirable  to  interrupt  or  unduly 
stimulate  this  change  by  either  cold  or  heat  In- 
deed, in  an  even  and  natural  temperature  this 
silent  spring  and  autumn  fermentation  passes 
almost  unperceived.  The  work  is  done  naturally, 
and  the  effect  on  a well-constituted  wine  is  in- 
variably advantageous. 

This  six-monthly  action  is  almost  excluded  from 
sparkling  wines  or  madeiras.  In  the  first  case, 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  prevents  fer- 
mentation, and  in  the  second,  the  wine  having 
been  reared  in  estufas  (hot  stores),  all  the  microbes 
have  been  killed.  The  same  remark  would  apply > 
in  a lesser  degree,  to  sauternes.  Chateau  Yquem, 
etc.  Change  of  temperature  in  the  storage  of  such 
wines  as  the  last-named  is  also  undesirable  j in  the 
case  of  sparkling  wines,  it  promotes  leakage  through 
the  corks,  and  in  all  others  it  accelerates  their 
death,  or  earlier  decomposition,  to  which  all  wines 
are  eventually  subject. 

Whatever  care  you  take,  you  will  invariably  have 
more  warmth  at  the  top  of  your  cellar  than  below  ; 
therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  bin  the  sparkling 
wines,  hocks  or  moselles,  at  the  bottom,  whilst 
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clarets,  ports,  and  burgundies  are  best  placed  in 
the  middle  bins,  and  sherries,  sauternes,  madeiras, 
and  marsalas  at  the  top.  No  well-regulated  cellar 
should  have  more  than  three  tiers  or  bins,  the 
ground,  first,  and  second  tier,  the  latter  one  not 
higher  than  where  a man  can  comfortably  bin  away 
wines  without  requiring  the  use  of  steps. 

It  is  well  the  butler  should  do  all  he  possibly 
can  to  improve  a faulty  cellar  in  the  manner  I have 
indicated ; but,  unless  he  is  quite  sure  of  even 
temperature,  it  will  be  most  advisable  that  the 
wines  should  be  binned  in  sawdust,  so  that  they 
are  stowed  away  in  a non-conductor  of  heat,  thus 
avoiding,  at  all  events,  the  danger  of  sudden  chill 
or  sudden  warmth.  Whilst  in  a well-closed  cellar 
the  worm  need  not  be  feared  in  the  corks,  the 
butler  will  have  to  provide  against  this  possible 
danger  when  using  sawdust;  and  every  bottle 
should  be  dipped  in  wax  or  resin,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  protect  the  corks  against  insect  life, 
and  this  whether  they  have  been  capsuled  or  not, 
as  the  capsule  is  practically  useless. 


BOTTLING 


When  the  wines  are  received  in  casks,  the  same 
rules  apply  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  even  tempera- 
ture. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  casks  are 
stored  on  firm  stillions,  about  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground.  Do  not  fine  any  wine  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  for  you  will  find  that  most  wines,  when 
left  alone  for  some  weeks,  fall  bright  of  their  own 
accord,  and  finings  always  precipitate,  along  with 
the  lees,  a certain  quantity  of  tannin,  or  other 
vinous  acids,  which  form  part  of  the  wine’s  merits. 
Before  your  wine  is  quite  bright,  put  in  the  tap— 
and  bottle;  indeed,  if  you  have  not  the  proper 
appliances  for  tapping  a cask  after  having  stillioned 
it,  put  in  the  tap  whilst  the  cask  is  standing  on 
end  before  being  laid  down.  See  to  all  your  casks 
being  filled  up  to  the  bung,  which  should  be 
tightly  fixed.  Wine  left  on  ullage  is  exposed  to 
air,  which  decomposes  it  through  oxidation,  whilst 
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the  slow  action  of  the  air  through  the  pores  of 
the  cask  ages  and  matures  every  wine.  Undue 
exposure  to  air  causes  very  rapid  decomposition 
(see  Chapter  IV.). 

No  wine  should  be  received  in  casks  into  a 
gentleman’s  cellar  which  is  not  fit,  or,  rather,  which 
is  not  sufficiently  matured  for  bottling ; and  there 
is  a practical  rule  for  judging  the  fitness  of  red 
wine  by  the  eye,  namely,  ‘ there  must  be  no  purple 
tinge  left  in  the  bead  or  froth.’  In  white  wine 
this  guidance  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  colour, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  white  wine  can 
be  fit  for  bottling  that  has  not  fallen  bright  with- 
out fining.  When  your  wine  is  ready  for  bottling, 
according  to  the  above  rules,  and  you  find  that  in 
its  taste  there  is  nothing  unpleasant  or  harsh  to 
your  palate,  then  proceed  to  prepare  your  bottles 
and  corks,  taking  care  that  each  cask  is  bottled  off 
in  one  day ; because  if  you  leave  a cask  on  ullage 
the  wine  remaining  in  the  same  is  certain  to  be 
somewhat  affected,  and  possibly  the  next  day  it 
will  taste  vapid,  and  unfit  for  bottling. 

See  to  your  corks  being  perfectly  dry,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  stored  in  a closed,  damp,  but 
in  a warm  and  perfectly  dry  place ; then,  prior  to 
using  them,  steep  them  in  wine,  and  use  the  old- 
fashioned  bottling-boot  anJ  flogger  instead  of  the 
new  bottling  machine,  which  is  a great  saving  of 
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fabour  for  extensive  bottling  firms,  but  usually 
proves  a ‘ white  elephant  ’ in  a private  gentleman’s 
cellar,  and  the  bottles  are  never  as  well  corked  as 
they  would  be  under  the  old-fashioned  method. 
Two  men  should  be  employed  for  bottling,  the  one 
filling,  the  other  at  once  corking  up  the  bottles. 

Newly-filled  bottles  should  be  left  standing  up 
for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before 
being  binned  away,  because  it  is  possible  some  of 
the  bottles  may  burst,  and  it  is  far  better  to  lose 
these  singly  than  afterwards  in  the  bin.  Of  course 
you  will  use  a needle  for  bottling  clarets  and 
burgundies ; allow  about  half  an  inch  between  the 
wine  and  the  cork.  It  is  a fallacy  to  say  that 
clarets  or  burgundies  are  better  without  any  air 
whatever  ; I maintain  that  a little  air  is  exceedingly 
useful  for  the  expansion  of  the  wine,  as  also  for  the 
reception  of  gas,  which  will  originate  more  or  less 
during  the  six-monthly  spring  and  autumn  fer- 
mentation, and  the  small  quantity  of  spores  (germs 
of  fermentation)  which  may  be  contained  in  the 
air  thus  left  under  the  cork  cannot  injure  the  wine, 
but  may  accelerate  its  maturity.  For  ports,  sherries, 
madeiras,  and  marsalas  do  not  use  a needle,  and 
therefore  leave  an  inch  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  air  under  the  cork. 

Whatever  wine  you  may  have  to  bottle,  the  use 
of  long  corks  is  decidedly  undesirable  ; not  only  are 
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they  a general  nuisance  for  drawing,  but  all  that  is 
required  of  a cork  is  to  hold  your  wine,  and  the  less 
surface  of  cork  exposed  to  it  the  better.  Always 
obtain  the  finest  quality  of  cork  which  you  can 
procure,  about  one  and  a half  inches  long,  paying 
the  high  price  usually  demanded  for  them,  for  it  is 
the  best  economy  in  the  end,  and  only  constitutes 
a small  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  wine  itself. 

Regarding  the  purchasing  of  bulk  wine  for  a 
gentleman’s  cellar,  it  is  not  advisable,  in  his  own 
interest,  that  the  butler  should  wish  to  be  con- 
sulted ; it  is  not  a desirable  thing  for  him  to  incur 
any  risk  in  this  respect,  and  if  his  opinion  is  re- 
quired, he  should  be  always  most  chary  in  giving 
it,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  of  him  to  stake  his 
opinion  possibly  in  opposition  to  that  of  a pro- 
fessional taster  like  a wine  merchant.  The  best 
position  for  a butler  to  take,  if  consulted,  is  to 
advise  his  master  only  to  deal  with  such  wine 
merchants  as  possess  his  full  confidence,  thus 
leaving  the  responsibility  of  the  turn-out  in  bottle 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  have  made  the  study 
of  wines  their  technical  speciality.  The  province 
of  a butler  is  to  do  the  best  possible  with  the 
wines  that  are  delivered  to  him,  to  see  that  they 
have  no  palpable  defects  when  received,  and  to 
treat  them  by  the  simple  rules  explained  in  this 
guide. 


Ill 


BINNING 

The  next  duty  is  that  of  binning,  which  should  be 
performed  in  a careful  manner,  as  many  a bottle 
of  wine  has  been  lost  through  want  of  care  and 
precision.  I have  personally  seen  bins  of  old 
wines  which,  through  carelessness  of  binning,  have 
shown  a breakage  of  lo  per  cent,  or  more.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  having  all  bottles  of  the  same 
size,  by  securing  a good  sound  foundation  to  the 
bin,  and  only  using  good  strong  oaken  laths.  Every 
single  bottle  should  lie  on  an  even  bed,  so  that 
the  weight  may  be  evenly  spread  and  supported. 

The  eventual  space  left  between  the  last  bottle 
that  fits  in  and  the  wall  should  in  each  tier  be 
filled  up  by  wedging  in  pieces  of  oaken  laths,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  slipping  away,  when  the  top  is 
filled  with  bottles  and  side-pressure  occurs.  The 
binning  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care 
and  accuracy;  not  only  must  each  bottle  rest 
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horizontally,  but  the  front  of  the  bin  must  be  quite 
perpendicular,  that  is,  neither  inclining  backwards 
nor  hanging  over.  A bin  of  wine  should  look  even 
more  neat  and  regular  than  a military  regiment  on 
review.  If  you  have  to  bin  your  bottles  in  sawdust, 
it  is  preferable  to  use  the  Scotch  tier  to  the  English 
system  of  binning ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to 
bin  in  threefold  tiers  instead  of  double.  The 
English  manner  is  to  lay  the  bottles  neck  to  neck, 
whilst  the  Scutch  way  is  to  do  so  cork  to  cork, 
with  the  third  bottle  lying  with  its  body  on  the 
necks  of  and  between  each  four  bottles.  If  saw- 
dust be  used,  it  should  be  of  oak,  and  perfectly 
dry  ; it  should  be  pressed  in  with  the  hand  between 
the  bottles,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  each 
bottle  resting  upon  another  bottle. 

If  your  cellar  is  a really  good  one,  in  which 
an  even  temperature  of  about  56  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  may  be  relied  on,  you  do  not  require 
to  use  any  sawdust,  and  then  certainly  the  most 
approved  method  is  to  bin  with  oaken  laths,  as 
they  not  only  make  the  cellar  look  neat,  but  there 
is  decidedly  less  breakage  than  when  binning  in 
sawdust. 

Many  butlers  use  both  sawdust  and  laths,  which 
is  extravagant,  and  only  one  thing  is  to  be  said  in 
its  favour — that  the  laths  prevent  the  sawdust  from 
tumbling  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottles. 
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If  the  cellar  is  exposed  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, boards  or  doors  in  front  of  the  bins  will  be 
required,  in  order  to  insure  the  sawdust  being 
retained  between  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  and 
the  doors  or  boards.  Sawdust,  being  a perfect 
non-conductor  of  heat,  is  accepted  as  the  best 
preserver  for  retaining  an  even  temperature  for 
wine.  I will  add  to  my  remarks  about  even  tem- 
perature, that  it  is  of  far  less  importance  for 
madeiras  and  other  white  alcoholized  wines  than 
It  is  for  any  red  wines  like  clarets,  burgundies, 
port  wine,  etc. 


2 — 2 


IV 


CONDITION  REQUIRED  FOR  BOTILING 

Forts. — I do  not  deem  it  of  importance  that  ports 
should  be  brilliant  when  being  bottled ; indeed,  as 
these  wines  are  intended  to  enjoy  a long  rest  in 
their  bins  before  they  are  decanted  for  use,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  fine  them,  or  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  their  perfectly  clear  condition  when  laid  down. 
This  remark  refers  only  to  wines  that  are  intended 
to  mature  in  bottle,  such  as  vintage  and  bottling 
ports.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  to  bottle  so- 
called  ‘ Tawny  ’ or  ‘ Draft  ’ ports,  it  is  important 
to  secure  a good  condition  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  in  such  cases  a light  fining  of  white  of 
eggs  is  recommended,  care  being  taken  to  rack  the 
wine  off  the  finings,  when  bright,  into  clean  casks, 
and  then  at  once  bottle  it  off.  Run  off  into  bottles 
any  lees,  and  let  them  stand  up  for  decanting, 
when  bright,  for  culinary  purposes.  Even  when 
the  lees  are  full  of  finings  this  plan  will  be  found 
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practicable,  and  by  drawing  off  the  bright  wine 
from  the  top  of  each  bottle  you  will  be  able  to  save 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  wine  left  in  the  lees. 

The  fitness  of  port  wine  for  bottling  may  not 
only  be  ascertained  by  softness  of  taste  and 
bouquet,  but  there  is  a golden  rule  which  the  eye 
can  control,  and  to  which  I have  already  alluded, 
namely,  that  no  port  wine  can  be  considered  ready 
for  bottling  as  long  as  it  retains  a purple  bead,  any 
port  with  a purple  tinge  about  it  being  too  young 
for  bottling.  By  shaking  a little  wine  in  a glass, 
you  will  easily  see  if  the  froth  or  bead  is  purple,  or 
has  already  attained  the  ruby-brownish  colour  which 
port  wines  commence  to  acquire  at  the  age  of 
about  three  years. 

The  subject  of  ports  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
some  explanation  regarding  their  proper  treatment 
whilst  in  wood. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  port  wines,  having 
been  stopped  in  their  primary  fermentation,  are  not 
quite  natural  wines,  the  primary  fermentation  having 
been  stopped  by  the  addition  of  brandy  (distilled 
from  wine),  so  as  to  retain  the  given  proportion  of 
saccharine  (sugar)  contained  in  the  grape,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  ‘ must,’  and  that  this  stopping 
of  the  natural  development  of  the  wine  involves 
the  retention  in  it  of  certain  germs  of  fermenta 
tion. 
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Whilst  the  wine  is  quite  young,  Nature  constantly 
asserts  its  supremacy  by  attempts  at  renewed  fer- 
mentation, which  are  met  by  the  port  wine  shipper 
with  renewed  additions  of  a little  wine  brandy,  thus 
preserving  the  richness  of  the  port,  though  possibly 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  its  vinosity.  The 
result,  however,  is  satisfactory,  as  the  spirit  added 
only  acts  as  a deterrent  to  renewed  fermentation, 
and  disappears  in  time  completely,  as  regards  taste, 
aroma,  or  flavour.  Fine  port  wine  should  taste  or 
smell  only  of  wine,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
of  either  alcohol  or  brandy. 

After  this  description  of  the  primary  treatment 
of  port,  every  intelligent  butler  will  admit  the 
desirability  of  his  continuing  as  much  as  in  him  lies 
the  usual  and  rational  treatment,  which  consists 
mainly  in  racking.  Thus,  when  a port  wine  tastes 
somewhat  harsh  or  alcoholic,  a racking  will  modify 
it  considerably.  It  is  always  best  to  abstain  from 
fining  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Albumin  has  a great 
affinity  for  tannin,  and  the  process  of  fining  pre- 
cipitates a certain  amount  of  it,  thus  reducing  the 
keeping  power  of  the  wine. 

Every  cask  of  port  wine  should  be  kept  full  to 
the  bung.  If  you  have  not  the  identical  wine  for 
filling  up,  use  some  of  similar  quality,  even  from 
your  bins. 

If  the  filling  up  of  a cask  has  been  overlooked, 
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and  the  wine  has  been  some  time  standing  on 
ullage,  do  not  bottle  off  without  racking  first  into 
another  cask,  which  will  secure  the  uniformity  of 
each  bottle.  Wine,  like  any  other  vegetable 
product,  is  subject  to  deterioration,  and  this  com- 
mences the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  air ; hence 
the  top  portion  of  the  cask  is  weaker  than  the  bulk, 
and  should  be  mixed  with  the  latter  by  racking. 

If  the  wine  is  intended  for  long  storage,  there 
is  no  great  harm  done  even  if  a small  quantity  of 
the  lees  is  run  off  when  racking.  Bottle  it  as  soon 
as  racked,  whether  the  wine  is  perfectly  bright  or 
not.  The  best  months  for  bottling  ports  are  July, 
August,  December  and  January,  as  wine  is  quiet 
during  those  months  that  are  furthest  away  from 
the  spring  and  autumn  fermentations. 

As  before  stated,  port  of  the  tawny  or  ruby 
description  which  is  intended  for  early  use  should 
be  perfectly  brilliant,  and  must  therefore  be  fined. 
I recommend  about  ten  whites  of  egg  per  pipe, 
well  beaten  up  to  froth,  then  mixed  with  wine, 
added  to  the  bulk,  and  roused  up  with  a stick. 
After  five  or  six  days  the  wine  should  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and,  if  perfect,  should  be  racked 
bright  off  the  lees  and  bottled  at  once.  If  after 
three  weeks  the  wine  has  not  fallen  bright,  rack  from 
the  first  fining  and  fine  a second  time,  and  if  the 
second  fining  does  not  produce  perfect  brilliancy. 
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there  is  something  wrong  with  the  wine ; it  either 
requires  a small  addition  of  brandy,  or  it  has 
become  deficient  in  tannin.  This  latter  defect 
you  can  easily  correct  by  adding  to  your  pipe 
of  such  tawny  wine  twenty  or  thirty  bottles  of 
fully  fermented,  that  is,  dry,  dark  port.  The  latter 
will  amalgamate  immediately,  and  probably  your 
wine  will  be  brilliant  next  day,  and  ready  for  the 
bottle. 

Burgundy  has  to  be  treated  in  a similar  way  to 
claret  (see  Chapter  VIII.) ; but  this  wine  requires 
even  more  care,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  generally 
more  saccharine  and  less  tannin,  and  is  therefore 
more  exposed  to  tertiary  fermentations,  having  less 
of  the  preserving  element. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  delicately  con- 
stituted. It  generally  has  more  body,  and  conse- 
quently more  resisting  power  against  changes  of 
temperature ; it  will  not  so  readily  lose  its  flavour 
under  unfavourable  circumstances  ] but  its  turn- 
out in  bottle  depends  still  more  on  the  proper 
choice  of  the  bottling  period.  Here  again  the  test 
of  the  purple  bead  has  a greater  amount  of  im- 
portance than  in  claret.  A burgundy  may  be 
slightly  purple,  and  yet  be  ready  for  the  bottle ; 
but  if  a decidedly  purple  bead  subsists,  it  will 
probably  be  too  young. 

I would  never  bottle  fine  burgundies  with  a 
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needle,  or,  at  any  rate,  I would  have  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  of  air  between  the  wine  and  the  cork.  I 
consider  that  it  will  mature  better  under  such  con- 
ditions. It  is  likely  to  go  to  sleep  in  bottle  if  there 
is  less  air  than  I have  stated. 

I could  write  many  more  pages  on  the  treatment 
of  wines  before  they  are  fit  for  bottling,  but  I 
believe  I have  given  the  butler  sufficient  hints  as 
to  how  he  should  proceed,  and  must  leave  the  rest 
to  his  own  practical  sense,  and  proceed  to  the 
cellarage  of  bottled  wines. 


V 

CELLARAGE  OF  BOTTLED  WINES 

As  before  explained,  wines  of  all  descriptions 
should  be  placed  in  cellars  of  as  even  a temper- 
ature as  possible,  and  if  that  condition  is  wanting, 
they  should  be  binned  in  sawdust ; the  reasons  for 
this  are  too  plain  to  need  further  lengthy  explana- 
tions. 

When  you  receive  your  bottled  wines,  one  of  the 
first  cares  must  be  to  examine  each  bottle,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  the  cork  is  doing  its  duty;  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  leakage. 

The  next  important  matter  is  only  to  bin  away 
wines  that  are  in  good  condition,  because,  if  a 
wine  is  not  bright,  part  of  the  subsequent  precipi- 
tations will  take  place  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  no  one,  however  careful,  can  decant  a wine 
bright  from  the  bottle  through  a dirty  neck.  There- 
fore I advise  that  wines  which  are  not  perfectly 
brilliant  should  be  stood  up  for  a few  days  till  the 
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deposit  of  loose  matter  has  gone  to  the  bottom, 
and  only  then  lay  down  the  bottles  in  your  bin. 

After  having  binned  your  wine  away,  number 
your  bin,  enter  it  in  your  cellar-book  with  a proper 
description  of  vintage,  character  (price  if  you  know 
it),  date  of  bottling  and  date  of  binning,  and 
quantity. 

I think  a cellar  bin-book  should  be  kept  like  a 
ledger;  every  bottle  taken  out  should  be  written 
off  on  the  other  side  at  date,  and  each  balance 
drawn  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  carried  forward, 
whilst  at  that  time  each  bin  should  be  counted  (an 
easy  matter  if  the  binning  has  been  done  carefully), 
in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  tallies  with  the 
balance  as  recorded  in  your  bin-book. 

As  to  the  bin  which  you  choose  for  your  wine,  I 
refer  you  to  previous  remarks,  namely,  that  cham- 
pagne, hock,  and  the  like  should  be  binned  in 
your  lowest  bins ; next  come  port  wine,  claret, 
burgundy,  and  in  your  top  bins  place  your  sherry, 
madeira,  marsala,  etc. 

I must  here  observe,  however,  that  I have  found 
youngish  stout  fine  hocks  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  sherries  and  the  like,  by  being  binned 
in  places  of  moderate  warmth ; not  that  I think 
they  improve  if  kept  too  warm  or  too  long  in  a 
warmish  bin,  but  a certain  maturity  and  generous 
flavour  seems  to  come  out  by  such  treatment. 
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It  is  precisely  the  reverse  with  champagnes  or 
light  hock  and  moselle  ; they  must  be  kept  in  very 
cool  places,  and  the  champagnes  must  be  watched 
carefully  as  to  the  degree  of  maturity  which  im- 
proves them  ; it  is  a fallacy  to  think  that  these 
wines  can  be  kept  very  long,  Indeed,  many  of  them 
become  vapid  and  tasteless  after  a few  years — thus 
the  medium  dry  1874’s  were  passe  \x\.  1886  to  1887, 
whilst  only  the  finest  and  stoutest  kept  their  merits 
up  to  1890  to  1892,  and  in  1895  you  could  scarcely 
find  one  that  was  not  past  its  best. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  lighter  still- 
hocks  and  moselles ; the  merit  of  these  wines  con- 
sists in  their  lively,  fruity,  and  fresh  bouquet  and 
flavour  it  leaves  them  sooner  than  one  expects ; 
and  more  particularly  still-moselle  should  not  be 
kept  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  bin  ; they  lose 
all  their  elegant  life  and  become  sfrawy  and  flavour- 
less if  kept  any  length  of  time  in  bottle. 

Sparkling  hocks  and  moselles,  since  most  of 
them  are  sweetened  to  a certain  extent,  improve  by 
keeping — but  at  best,  none  of  these  are  suitable 
wines  for  a gentleman’s  table.  I look  upon  them 
as  imitations  of  champagne ; they  have  more  body, 
but  none  of  that  light,  pleasant  character  which 
belongs  to  champagne,  and  to  champagne  only. 

Saumur  I consider  is  not  a bad  wine  ; it  makes 
excellent  champagne  cup.  But  burgundies  or 
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sparkling  wines  of  the  South  of  Europe  I look  upon 
as  indifferent,  heavy  wines. 

The  noble  wines  of  highest  quality  grown  on 
the  Rhine,  some  of  which  find  their  way  into 
English  gentlemen’s  cellars,  deserve  to  be  specially 
mentioned  as  regards  their  storage  in  the  cellar. 
As  before  stated,  they  improve  by  being  kept  for 
a short  time  in  a moderate  temperature,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  this  applies  only  to  young  wines 
that  are  required  to  be  brought  forward ; those 
that  are  old,  or  even  oldish,  should  be  stored  in 
very  cool  cellars  j these  have  acquired  a light- 
golden  hue,  and  if  stored  in  warmish  places,  lose 
their  vigour  and  high  vinous  qualities. 


VI 


WINKS  REQUIRE  TIME  AND  PATIENCE  TO  ATTAIN 
PERFECT  CONDITION  IN  CASK 

No  white  wine  should  be  bottled  unless  it  be  in 
perfect  condition. 

Sherry  is  very  sensitive  (more  particularly  the 
richer  kinds)  and  change  of  temperature,  or  any 
change  in  the  weather,  may  influence  its  condition 
for  a time.  If  you  cannot  wait  for  such  a wine  to 
fall  bright  of  its  own  accord,  then  fining  with 
Spanish  earth  is  decidedly  the  best  thing  to  do. 

All  preparations  called  whlte-wine-fining,  and  so 
on,  are  detrimental  to  the  wine,  egg-fining  being 
the  least  pernicious. 

When  a wine  is  perfectly  brilliant  the  butler 
need  not  rack,  but  can  bottle  off  the  finings,  unless, 
as  in  the  case  of  port,  the  cask  has  been  for  a long 
time  on  ullage,  for  here  again  alcoholized  white 
wines  are  not  as  susceptible  to  deterioration  as  red ; 
there  are  sherries  alcoholized  up  to  30  degrees 
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Sykes,  in  order  to  come  in  at  the  lower  duty  of 
IS.  3d.  per  gallon.  These  are  more  subject  to 
changes  than  the  stronger  .kinds,  and  should  be 
treated  like  French  or  German  wines. 

In  the  case  of  madeira  you  rarely  have  a wine 
which  does  not  fall  bright  almost  immediately,  but 
should  you  experience  any  difficulty,  then  treat  it  as 
you  would  sherry. 

Marsala,  when  old,  is  similar  to  madeira,  and 
when  fully  mature  it  is  rarely  subject  to  alterations, 
but  an  egg-fining 'will  soon  set  it  right,  whilst 
a fining  with  Spanish  earth  will  do  no  harm,  and 
may  considerably  improve  the  quality.  Other  kinds 
of  white  wines,  such  as  Lisbons,  Carcavellos, 
Bucellas,  Cape,  very  nearly  resemble  in  their  con- 
stitution the  qualities  already  mentioned,  and  should 
be  treated  in  a similar  manner:  none  of  them 
should  be  bottled  in  cloudy  condition. 

Some  of  the  white  wines  are  subject  to  a disease 
technically  called  ‘scud,’ which  manifests  itself  in 
the  form  of  small  particles,  which,  when  the  glass 
is  moved,  scud  about  in  the  liquid  like  a cloud ; 
this  is  the  result  of  ‘ kahm,’  or  mouldy  fermentation, 
and  it  occurs  in  wines  which  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  in  alcohol.  This  disease  is  of  an  infectious 
nature,  and,  as  it  can  rarely  be  cured,  my  advice 
to  butlers  is  to  get  rid  of  such  wines  at  any  cost 
without  delay. 
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There  are,  of  course,  a great  many  diseases  in 
wines  of  different  kinds,  but  the  one  described 
above  is  the  disease  most  likely  to  occur  in  white 
wines  in  a gentleman’s  cellar,  and  as  from  experi- 
ence I know  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with,  I give 
this  advice  after  due  consideration. 

There  is  still  another  word  of  advice  I would 
give,  namely,  that  if  at  any  time  the  butler  has 
misgivings  about  wine  in  casks,  he  should  not 
bottle  it,  whereby  he  would  take  somewhat  of  a 
responsibility  on  his  shoulders,  but  should  ask  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  the  person  who  supplied  the 
wine,  and  follow  his  directions,  thus  avoiding  the 
responsibility  of  any  blame. 

The  advice  given  above  applies  to  clarets  with 
even  greater  force  than  to  white  wines,  because 
such  alcoholized  wines  are  much  easier  to  treat 
than  the  natural  kinds. 

Bordeaux  wines  are  undoubtedly  the  most  delicate 
(if  not  always  in  flavour,  certainly  in  constitution) 
of  all  wines.  For  the  proper  time  when  a claret 
is  fit  for  bottling,  the  butler  can  scarcely  rely  on 
his  own  judgment.  So  much  depends  on  clarets 
being  bottled  two  or  three  months  earlier  or  later, 
that  it  is  not  wise  for  a butler  to  trust  his  own 
judgment  in  the  matter.  The  proper  time  for 
bottling  clarets  is  a special  study,  and  a very 
difficult  one,  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
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down  any  rule.  The  only  suggestion  possible  is, 
that  a claret  which  is  fit  for  the  bottle  should  taste 
so  ripe  that  you  can  enjoy  a glass  from  the  cask  at 
your  mid-day  meal ; whilst  drinking  it  the  wine 
should  not  appear  in  the  after  taste  (or  farewell)  at 
all  grating  or  harsh. 

In  this  respect  I say  ‘ drinking  ’ advisedly,  for  it 
is  not  possible  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  claret  by 
just  tasting  it  at  the  casks ; you  should  quaff  it  at 
table.  The  rule  laid  down  for  port,  as  to  its 
purple  bead,  does  not  apply  to  claret  to  a similar 
extent,  as  the  claret  may  contain  a good  deal  ot 
youthful  purple,  and  still  be  ready  for  the  bottle. 
The  butler  should  rely  more  upon  his  own  taste 
than  upon  any  aspect  of  the  wine  ; but  better  still 
is  it  'to  rely  only  upon  the  judgment  of  the  wine- 
merchant. 

Clarets  should  rest  when  fining  with  the  bung 
sideways  until  they  are  perfectly  bright.  Most  of 
these  wines  when  shipped  to  this  country  have 
been  previously  fined  in  France,  and  all  they 
require  therefore  is  rest.  If  the  wine  does  not 
acquire  good  condition  in  a reasonable  time,  then 
also  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the  person  who  sup- 
plied it. 

All  clarets  should  be  bottled  with  the  needle, 
and  I likewise  recommend  a medium  long  cork  of 
the  finest  kind.  All  wine  bottled  with  the  needle 
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can  be  binned  away  at  once,  as  there  is  no  pressure 
of  compressed  air  from  the  inside  of  the  bottle, 
as  in  the  case  of  port  wine  bottled  without  using 
the  needle. 


VII 

DECANTING 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions,  if  not 
the  most  important  function  of  a butler ; it  should 
be  his  pride  to  serve  every  wine  in  good  condition. 
He  cannot  improve  the  quality  of  his  master’s 
wines,  but  he  can  and  should  serve  them  always  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  one  of  the  most  telling 
conditions  is  that  every  bottle  put  on  the  table 
should  be  ‘candle  bright,’  a term  very  properly 
adopted  by  the  wine  trade,  which  means  that  your 
glass  of  wine,  held  up  against  a candle  in  a dark 
place,  should  be  perfectly  brilliant. 

The  eye  is  first  pleased  by  the  appearance  of  a 
perfectly  limpid  wine,  but  it  is  not  to  the  eye  only 
that  perfect  condition  appeals  ; a wine  in  perfectly 
pure  and  bright  condition  tastes  better.  It  is  more 
wholesome  than  if  particles  of  its  natural  deposits 
find  their  way  into  the  decanter,  and  either  cloud 
the  wine  or  float  about  (such  a condition  is  only 
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allowable  for  the  bees-wing  of  port  wine),  but  any 
deposit  existing  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  bottle 
in  bin  must  not  be  allowed  to  float  into  the  decanter 
whilst  decanting ; it  is,  therefore,  a delicate  opera- 
tion, which  merits  very  great  care,  and  about  which 
minute  instructions  are  necessary. 

Take  your  bottle  of  wine  intended  for  the  table 
out  of  the  bin  by  the  neck  with  a steady  hand,  lay 
it  on  the  table  in  the  same  horizontal  position 
between  two  bits  of  lath  nailed  on  your  table,  then 
put  your  corkscrew  into  the  cork,  holding  your 
bottle  tightly  with  your  other  hand ; then,  whilst 
having  lifted  your  bottle  by  the  neck  to  such  an 
oblique  position  that  the  wine  no  longer  touches 
the  cork,  apply  your  lever  or  turn  your  ‘ reverse 
corkscrew,’  and  extract  the  cork  without  the 
slightest  shake  or  movement  to  the  bottle ; then 
with  one  hand  raise  your  bottle  above  the  level  of 
your  candle  so  that  you  can  see  through  your  wine, 
and  whilst  drawing  it  off  into  your  decanter  watch 
the  condition  of  your  wine  in  the  bottle,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cloud  or  deposit  in  your  bottle  ap- 
proaches the  neck,  which  you  can  plainly  see 
(unless  a firm  crust  hinders  you  in  this  observation), 
then  stop — do  not  allow  a particle  of  such  deposit, 
cloud,  or  crust  to  flow  into  your  decanter. 

The  above  are  general  rules  for  all  wines  which 
show  a deposit  in  bottle,  such  as  ports,  clarets, 
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burgundy,  etc.  I will  speak  about  each  wine  sub- 
sequently. 

You  should  have  in  the  cellar  a strong,  rough 
table  on  which  the  two  laths  above  alluded  to 
should  be  nailed  in  such  a position  in  the  front 
part  as  to  afford  a secure  hold  for  your  bottle,  with 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  protruding  from  the  edge  of 
the  table  ; the  table  should  have  a 4 or  5 inch 
board  nailed  round  its  back  and  the  sides  to  pre- 
vent anything  falling  off,  whilst  in  front  it  should 
be  flush  like  any  other  table. 

On  this  table  keep  your  corkscrews,  knife,  candle- 
stick, ullage  bottle,  etc.,  and  stand  up  against  its 
back  two  bottles  into  which  you  pour  all  the 
remainings  or  cloudy  substance  of  each  bottle  of 
wine  that  you  decant ; the  one  should  be  used  for 
the  red  and  the  other  for  the  white  bottoms.  Use 
a small  funnel,  and  always  put  a cork  loosely  into 
each  bottle ; when  full,  leave  it  alone  for  the  week 
and  decant  these  ullages  for  kitchen  use. 

On  the  table  keep  a candlestick  and  matchbox. 

You  need  not  lose  a single  drop  of  wine  by 
following  the  above  instructions,  and  you  will 
probably  find  that  you  get  many  very  good  bottles 
of  wine  from  these  mixtures,  particularly  if  port 
wine  and  sherry  are  in  daily  use.  You  may,  of 
course,  have  clarets,  burgundies,  still  hocks,  and 
moselles  to  decant ; my  advice  is  to  put  the 
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bottoms  of  all  these  sundry  wines  together  into 
your  kitchen-use  bottle;  all  such  mixtures  come  in 
very  well  for  kitchen  purposes  for  flavouring  soups, 
entrees,  or  puddings  and  jellies,  the  white  wine 
ullages  being  particularly  useful  for  adding  to  the 
liquid  in  which  a fine  Jerez  or  Lamego  ham  is  to 
be  boiled. 

In  many  houses  the  bottoms  of  decanted  bottles 
of  wine  are  not  saved  at  all,  which  I consider  a 
most  abominable  abuse  and  extravagance ; consider 
that  every  drop  of  wine  is  the  produce  of  the  grape, 
and  it  was  given  us  for  our  good,  for  enjoyment 
and  nutriment ; save  it,  and  by  adding  one  little 
drop  to  another  you  will  obtain  good  wine,  indeed, 
often  a very  drinkable  bottle  of  wine.  What  harm 
can  there  be  in  adding  one  sound  wine  to  another  ? 
Those  people  who  object  to  such  savings  are  blind 
to  their  own  interest,  and  do  not  deserve  to  partake 
of  the  good  things  that  Providence  has  given  them. 

My  observations  as  to  the  duties  of  a butler 
mainly  apply  to  his  handling  of  the  bottle.  The 
word  butler  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
bouteillier,  and  this  from  bouteille  (bottle),  therefore 
my  business  is  with  the  bottle,  and  all  the  other 
duties  that  devolve  in  our  present  households  on 
the  man  who  is  called  the  butler  do  not  concern 
me.  I therefore  presume  that  he  knows  how  to 
clean  his  decanters  in  and  out,  and  that  he  takes 
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pride  in  the  condition  of  his  glass,  which  to  my 
mind  is  as  necessary  for  fine  wines  as  the  bright- 
ness of  his  boots  is  for  the  morning  appearance  of 
a gentleman  or  a lackey. 

Whilst  on  the  topic  of  glass,  I wish  to  say  that 
if  I were  a butler  I should  permanently  strike 
against  commo?i  glass.  When  fine  wines  are  served 
at  table  fine  glass  should  be  used  ; there  is  nothing 
to  ray  mind  more  out  of  place  than  common  glass, 
if  it  be  not  badly  polished  glass ; leather  and 
plenty  of  what  is  commonly  called  ‘ elbow  grease  ’ 
is  what  is  wanted,  and  none  of  this  latter  on  the 
fingers  ! There  are  a great  many  things  required 
to  make  a perfect  butler,  such  as  quiet  and  rapid 
serving  or  helping  to  serve,  and  so  on,  but  I leave 
all  these  things  alone  and  stick  to  my  text  in 
reference  to  the  butler’s  duty  to  the  bottle. 

When  your  port  wine  has  a firm  crust  adhering 
to  the  bottle,  it  prevents  you  from  looking  through 
the  wine  before  it  flows  from  the  bottle  on  decant- 
ing ; then,  of  course,  you  have  to  use  extra  care, 
and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  requisite  brightness 
I advise  you  to  stand  two  glasses  close  to  your 
candlestick  and  close  to  your  bottle,  and  pour  the 
last  two  glasses  of  wine  into  them,  when  you  can 
easily  see  whether  it  is  bright  enough  for  your 
decanter,  or  whether  it  is  cloudy,  and  therefore 
must  go  into  your  bottle  for  kitchen  use. 
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You  will  probably  now  and  then  have  a bin  of 
old  wine,  the  corks  of  which  are  decayed,  and 
not  sound  enough  to  be  drawn  by  a corkscrew; 
a fairly  good  way  to  overcome  this  difificulty  is 
to  put  in  your  corkscrew  first  and  hit  the  rim  of 
the  bottle  a sharp  blow  with  the  back  of  a table- 
knife,  the  rim  will  break  from  the  neck,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  more  easily  to  draw  out  ypur  cork 
by  twisting  it  gently  whilst  drawing  it  out  by  the 
main  force  of  your  right  hand,  the  left  holding  the 
bottle  tightly  and  in  an  oblique  position,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  deposit. 

Another  and  far  better  plan  for  clearing  a bottle 
of  rotten  cork  is,  however,  to  apply  a hot  iron  pair 
of  circular  tweezers  or  pincers  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  which  you  have  stood  upon  the  cellar  table; 
very  old  wines  with  rotten  or  decayed  corks  will 
generally  permit  the  standing  up  of  the  bottle, 
because  their  deposit  is  so  concentrated  that  you 
need  not  fear  it  clouding  your  wine ; but  if  your 
e.xperience  of  the  wine  to  be  decanted  is  such  that 
you  fear  clouding  from  standing  up,  then  place  the 
bottle  in  a decanting  basket  which  preserves  it  in 
an  oblique  position,  and  is  less  liable  to  disturb 
the  condition  of  your  wine. 

In  either  position  you  clasp  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  just  below  the  cork  with  the  red-hot  clinchers 
of  your  tweezers  for  about  half  a minute,  and  then 
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pass  over  the  neck  a wet  cloth  \ the  glass  cracks 
immediately,  and  you  can  take  off  the  top  part 
of  the  neck  containing  the  cork  without  the  least 
chance  of  any  splinters  of  glass  falling  into  your 
wine — indeed,  the  neck  comes  off  as  if  cut  with 
a diamond. 

The  bottle-tweezers  can  be  bought  of  Farrow 
and  Jackson,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C.,  and  only 
cost  2s.  or  3s. 

If  you  use  the  tweezers,  you  will,  of  course, 
stand  up  your  bottle  or  place  it  in  your  decanting 
basket  very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  deposit 
in  the  wine;  however,  as  I said  before,  with  an 
old  wine  the  risk  of  clouding  it  is  minute,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  decant  as  perfectly  as  if  you  had 
drawn  the  cork  in  an  inclined  position  as  described 
before.  Decanting  through  a strainer  or  muslin  is 
not  to  be  recommended  or  necessary  if  you  have 
a steady  hand  and  are  careful  in  your  operation. 

Many  old  corks  have  fungus  adhering  to  the 

sides.  If  the  wine  has  reached  the  fungus,  the 

chances  are  that  it  is  too  fungous  to  serve  at  table ; 
but  I hold  that  many  a bottle  of  port  is  spoiled 
by  decanting  after  the  drawing  of  a fungous  cork, 
parts  of  the  fungus  adhering  to  the  glass.  You 

avoid  this  by  taking  off  the  top  of  the  neck  by  the 

application  of  the  hot  tweezers  as  described. 

Whilst  on  the  topic  of  fungous  wines,  I wish  to 
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say  that  every  butler  should  have  enough  experi- 
ence of  wine  to  detect  a defective  bottle.  No 
wine  should  be  served  at  table  that  is  fungous,  or 
corky,  or  otherwise  defective ; therefore  a butler 
should  have  a glass  on  his  cellar  table  and  taste  a 
small  drop  of  each  bottle  after  it  is  decanted.  If 
he  finds  a defective  bottle  of  wine,  he  should  at 
once  pour  it  into  the  stock  bottles  for  kitchen  use. 
The  smell  of  wine  at  once  indicates  a faulty  bottle. 
A man  whose  nerves  are  easily  affected  should  be 
most  careful  as  to  tasting  or  swallowing  any  wine 
before  he  is  called  upon  to  wait  at  table  or  super- 
intend the  waiting.  Far  from  wishing  a butler,  or 
indeed  any  man,  to  be  a teetotaler,  I still  think 
a man  cannot  be  a good  butler  without  being 
temperate,  and  if  he  take  a glass  of  wine,  it  should 
be  only  with  or  after  his  meals. 

Port  wine  should  be  served  at  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar,  or  at  most  it  might  be  placed,  after 
decanting,  in  the  dining-room  just  before  the  meal- 
Almost  every  port  wine  improves  by  being  opened 
and  decanted  half  an  hour,  or  any  time  up  to  two 
hours  before  serving.  The  natural  warmth  of  a 
good  cellar  will  be  from  51  to  52  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, but  even  54  to  56  degrees  will  not  be  too 
warm  for  port,  and  it  will  probably  attain  that 
degree  of  warmth  on  your  sideboard. 

If  you  have  to  serve  more  than  one  quality  of 
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port  wine,  commence  with  the  richest  and  follow 
with  the  driest.  Of  course  age  should  be  con- 
sidered j the  youngest  should  be  followed  by  the 
older,  and  so  on. 

Old  vintage  ports  many  years  in  bottle  are  some- 
what superseded  now  by  the  old  tawny  ports  which, 
being  much  easier  of  digestion,  are  consumed  much 
more  freely.  If  such  old  tawny  wines  are  used  at 
your  master’s  table  you  may  safely  decant  double 
the  quantity  that  would  be  required  of  the  vintage 
wines.  These  tawny  ports,  if  kept  in  bin  any 
length  of  time,  are  just  as  susceptible  of  throwing 
down  a deposit  as  the  darker  kinds.  You  should, 
therefore,  be  quite  as  careful  in  decanting  as  with 
the  others,  or  more  so  if  possible,  because  their 
crust  is  rarely  quite  firm.  I have  seen  the  very 
old  tawny  port,  which  is  shipped  in  bottles  under 
the  name  of  ‘ Commendador,’  and  which  is  shipped 
by  my  firm,  throw  a deposit  in  less  than  a year, 
often  in  the  form  of  a slight  crust.  Of  course  you 
cannot  expect  a deposit  of  one  or  two  years  to  be 
as  firm  as  that  of  three  or  more  years,  hence  I 
recommend  for  tawny  ports  the  utmost  care;  the 
slightest  quantity  of  such  deposits  passed  into  the 
bottle  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  tawny  wine 
much  more  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  wine  of 
darker  colour. 

White  ports  are  but  little  used  in  this  country. 
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It  is  well  to  mention  that  these  wines  never  deposit 
a firm  crust ; the  deposit  is  loose,  and  therefore 
requires  the  utmost  care. 

Clarets  rarely  throw  down  their'  deposits  as  soon 
as  ports,  but  you  should  be  quite  as  careful  in  your 
decanting  operations.  Looking  through  the  bottle 
whilst  the  wine  is  running  into  your  decanter  is 
easier  in  this  case  than  with  ports.  The  deposits 
of  claret  are  never  so  heavy  or  dense.  You  will 
perceive  the  cloud  running  down  towards  the  neck 
very  distinctly  ; you  stop,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
cloud  reaches  the  neck,  and  your  wine  will  in  every 
instance  be  brilliant.  Of  course,  you  have  to  use 
the  same  precaution  as  described  above  in  the 
case  of  ports,  placing  the  bottle  carefully  and 
horizontally  between  the  laths  of  the  table,  and 
so  on. 

Many  people  employ  decanting  baskets  before 
decanting,  which  receive  the  bottles  in  an  oblique 
position ; but  the  fact  of  having  to  take  your  bottle 
out  of  the  basket  for  decanting  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  avoid  a shake  than  my  simple  plan  of 
the  table  and  laths. 

In  some  houses,  particularly  in  French  re- 
staurants, old  clarets  are  put  on  the  table  lying  in 
a decanting  basket.  It  is  a bad  practice,  as  the 
last  two  or  three  glasses  invariably  run  out  muddy. 

In  my  opinion,  clarets  should  not  be  warmed 
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for  serving;  it  destroys  the  delicate  freshness  of 
the  wine.  If  your  claret  is  young  or  youngish, 
place  it  in  the  dining-room  two  or  three  hours 
before  serving ; if  oldish  or  old,  place  it  there  in 
the  morning.  In  either  case  you  must  use  decant- 
ing baskets  and  decant  before  dinner. 

In  the  case  of  more  claret  wine  being  wanted 
from  the  cellar  at  the  time  of  dinner  than  you  have 
provided,  you  may  warm  your  decanter  with  water 
just  hot  enough  to  allow  you  to  put  your  hand  in, 
and  decant  your  claret  into  the  warmed  decanter, 
taking  care  that  it  is  not  much  warmer  than  70  or 
80  degrees.  If  your  cellar  is  52  degrees,  you  will 
then  find  the  claret  in  the  warmed  decanter  will 
attain  from  60  to  62  degrees.  This  process  must 
naturally  alfect  the  wine  to  a certain  extent,  but  it 
is  by  far  the  best  plan,  and  far  better  than  plunging 
your  bottle  of  wine  into  warm  water  before  decant- 
ing. You  may  reckon  that  good  claret  is  benefited 
by  being  decanted  some  little  time  before  serving. 
I consider  a fine  claret  develops  flavour  when 
opened  for  close  upon  two  hours,  but  after  that 
time  it  begins  to  become  vapid. 

Although  I lay  down  these  rules  (in  my  estima- 
tion the  best),  still,  a butler  should  follow  them 
only  as  to  temperature  as  nearly  as  possible,  if  in 
accordance  with  his  master’s  wishes.  There  are 
many  old-fashioned  people  who  like  their  clarets 
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warmed  to  a higher  degree;  if  you  must  do  it, 
warm  your  claret  after  it  is  decanted,  but  never 
otherwise. 

The  reason  why  I disapprove  of  warming  wine 
is  this  ; The  bouquet  of  wine  is  mainly  due  to 
vinous  ethers  ; these  are  volatile,  and,  if  warmed, 
they  evaporate ; hence  a warmed  wine  can  never 
have  so  fine  and  fresh  a bouquet  as  the  one  which 
is  served  at  a moderate  temperature. 

Sherry  and  other  wines,  such  as  Burgundy,  Hun-  ’ 
garian,  Austrian,  etc.,  are  liable  to  throw  down 
deposits  in  bottle  ; they  should  all  be  decanted  in 
the  same  manner  as  I have  described  for  clarets 
and  ports. 

Still-hocks  and  moselles  are  generally  served 
without  decanting,  and,  indeed,  the  deposits  that 
they  throw  down  in  bottle  are  of  such  light  specific 
gravity  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decant  them  bright ; 
it  has  therefore  been  the  habit  to  drink  these  wines 
out  of  coloured  glasses,  so  as  to  hide  their  con- 
dition, but  I consider  that  it  is  much  better  to 
decant  them. 


VIII 


CLARET 

This  is  certainly  the  most  delicate  red  wine — I 
mean,  delicate  as  to  its  constitution — and  I intend 
to  devote  a whole  chapter  to  it.  I want  to  show 
the  butler  more  particularly  where  a fault  in  the 
treatment  may  be  detrimental  to  the  wine,  and, 
indeed,  cause  him  annoyance  and  inconvenience. 

I have  dwelt  on  the  undesirability  of  warming 
claret  that  comes  out  of  a cool  cellar.  I have 
advised  placing  the  claret  bottle  undecanted  in  the 
dining-room  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  let  it  gradually 
take  the  temperature  of  the  room ; I have  said  that 
in  the  event  of  more  wine  being  wanted  during 
dinner  it  is  better  to  warm  the  decanter  into  which 
you  intend  to  decant  rather  than  plunge  your  bottle 
into  warm  water,  and  so  on  ; but  I feehsure  I must 
go  further,  and  caution  the  butler  against  all 
manner  of  bad  practices  which  prevail. 

I wish  to  dwell  again  on  wine  being  living 
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matter.  As  the  tree  depends  on  its  roots  and 
moisture  and  atmosphere  to  preserve  its  life,  so 
the  wine  depends  for  its  preservation  and  develop- 
ment on  the  exclusion  of  contact  with  air  (by  a 
good  cork),  and  on  the  evenness  of  temperature  in 
a good  cellar. 

These  remarks  apply  to  nearly  all  wines,  but  to 
none  so  forcibly  as  to  claret,  and  possibly  to 
burgundy. 

The  butler  should  ever  remember  that  if  he  takes 
a bottle  of  claret  out  of  the  cellar,  thus  exposing  it 
to  change  of  temperature,  he  is  doing  a similar 
thing  to  a gardener  picking  his  strawberries  or 
cherries,  which,  of  course,  he  wishes  should  be 
eaten  as  fresh  as  possible ; in  the  same  way  a 
bottle  of  claret  taken  from  the  cellar  should  be 
consumed  that  very  day  in  order  to  be  served  in 
perfection. 

Of  course,  many  clarets  are  moved  from  one 
cellar  to  another,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  cellarage 
of  a wine  merchant  to  the  cellar  of  his  customer, 
but  we  all  know  that  the  wine  then  wants  rest 
before  it  attains  again  its  former  vivacity  or  per- 
fection. It  is  like  transplanting  : the  plant  wants 
to  take  root  in  its  new  soil  before  it  will  grow  and 
develop  ; similarly  the  wine  requires  to  settle  down 
in  its  new  abode.  Many  wines,  particularly  very 
old  wines,  require  months  of  rest  before  they  get 
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over  a journey  of  even  only  a few  hours  duration. 
I remember  receiving  a present  of  a dozen  of  early- 
bottled  1841  Chateau  Lafitte  from  Scotland  in  1874 
or  1875.  I decanted  the  first  bottle  after  five  or 
six  weeks’  rest,  and  it  tasted  vapid  and  sickly ; the 
other  eleven  bottles  rested  from  eight  to  twelve 
months,  some  longer,  and  all  tasted  excellent  in 
every  respect.  The  first  bottle  showed  a sickly 
colour ; those  that  rested,  however,  had  reacquired 
the  colour  that  I had  noticed  at  my  friend’s  table 
in  Scotland. 

I could  cite  a great  many  instances  of  a similar 
result,  and  I therefore  advise  a butler  never  to  take 
out  of  the  cellar  a stock  for  consumption  during  a 
week — a practice  so  often  adopted  for  daily  wines, 
and  which  is  a bad  practice  indeed.  No  wine  is 
proportionately  more  improved  by  careful  decant- 
ing than  your  cheap  claret ; this  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  cheap  clarets  are  young  and  of 
common  kind  j therefore,  if  kept  in  bottle  for  a 
little  while,  the  precipitation  that  takes  place  in  the 
bottle  (which  is  what  the  living  wine  casts  olf)  is 
also  common,  and,  if  mixed  with  the  brilliant  part, 
imparts  to  it  a common  and  often  nasty  tart 
flavour. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  there  are  usually  small 
stock  cellars,  or  service  cellars,  often  close  to  the 
bars  or  dining-rooms.  They  are  replenished 
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periodically  from  the  main  cellar.  Often  there  is 
a gas  jet  or  two,  and  the  temperature  varies  as 
much  as  lo  or  perhaps  20  degrees  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

You  generally  find  a full  assortment  correspond- 
ing to  the  wine  list,  a few  bottles  of  the  oldest  and 
dearest  wines  are  also  there  lying  in  the  little  bins, 
neatly  numbered,  awaiting  the  customer  who  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  los.  to  15s.,  or  even  20s.  per  hottle. 
I have  evidence  of  such  wines  having  waited  in 
some  of  these  wine  infernos  for  many  months. 
When  they  are  served  they  canriot,  of  course,  give 
satisfaction.  They  are  vapid,  and  what  the  French 
call  use,  or  passe — used  up.  A butler’s  duty  is  to 
avoid  anything  even  approaching  such  treatment. 

I should  like  here  to  point  out  that,  there  being 
great  varieties  of  clarets,  it  behoves  a butler  to 
vary  their  serving  and  treatment  somewhat  in  con- 
formity with  the  nature  of  the  wine.  Thus,  a very 
stout  and  early-bottled  claret,  which  is  likely  to 
remain  a long  time  in  bin,  should  be  sealed  and 
binned  with  the  utmost  care  in  a bin  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed.  If  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  is 
not  quite  even,  bin  such  wine  in  sawdust. 

When  dealing  with  light  claret,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  deserve  a prolonged  storage,  you  do  not 
require  to  seal  the  corks,  or  bin  in  sawdust. 

When  you  receive  fine  old  clarets,  old  in  bottle, 
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let  the  wine  stand  up  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
laying  down  in  bin,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  a 
clean  neck. 

The  following  little  list  of  vintages  may  be 
valuable  information  : 


Clarets  of  1870. — Fine  stout  wines,  only  now 
getting  ready  for  the  table. 

Clarets  of  i874- — Also  stout  wines.  Many  have 
been  backward  in  development. 

Clarets  of  1875. — The  most  delicate  vintage  of 
the  latter  half  of  this  century.  They  are  very  rare 
now,  and  those  in  bin  should  be  drunk,  as  they 
will  not  further  improve. 

Clarets  of  1877  1878. — The  former  some- 

what lighter  than  the  latter ; both  fine,  full  wines, 
which  are  now  quite  ready  for  the  table,  but  may 
improve  for  a few  more  years. 

The  vintages  of  1879  and  1880  do  not  deserve 
any  special  mention.  Most  clarets  of  1881  are 
unsatisfactory ; they  are  very  harsh  and  hard  in 
the  after-taste.  After  1881  the  Medoc  did  not 
produce  any  good  wines  for  five  years;  thus  the 
vintages  from  1882  to  1886  are  all  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  and  not  worth  keeping. 

1887  claret  is  good,  stout,  sound  wine,  which  is 
developing  well. 

1888  and  1889  produced  large  quantities  of 
claret  of  fair  quality,  but  they  mature  too  rapidly, 
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and  every  bin  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
none  kept  too  long. 

The  clarets  of  1890  are  very  fine  wines,  which 
will  probably  be  quite  as  fine  as  1870’s  and  1874’s, 
but  they  will  mature  sooner. 

1891  and  1892  were  fairly  plentiful  years  in  the 
Medoc,  and  the  quality  is  fairly  good.  Probably 
these  clarets  will,  like  the  1888,  mature  very  rapidly. 

In  1893  the  Medoc  produced  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wine  of  fair  quality.  It  is  too  early  to 
judge  of  its  keeping  qualities,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  1888. 

The  vintages  from  1882  to  1886  produced  wines 
in  the  Medoc  (Bordeaux  claret  district)  to  which 
I have  alluded  as  being  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
They  are  not  the  only  clarets  that  should  be 
avoided ; all  those  of  more  recent  vintages  which 
have  not  a good,  fairly  dark  ruby  colour  are  not 
safe  clarets  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

During  the  early  eighties  a vine  disease  appeared 
in  the  Medoc  vineyards,  called  ‘mildew,’  which 
affects  the  leaf  of  the  vine  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  withers  and  falls  off,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  grapes  of  vines  thus  affected  do  not  properly 
mature.  They  are  short  of  tannin,  and  as  tannin 
always  accompanies  colour,  want  of  colour  is  a 
fair  indication  of  weakness  in  the  constitution  of  a 
red  claret 
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The  clarets  of  the  years  1870,  1874,  1877,  1878, 
1881,  1887,  and  1890  have  all  good  colour,  and 
are  therefore  safe,  even  if  kept  for  many  years. 
The  only  one  of  these  that  is  not  turning  out  well 
in  bottle  is  1881 ; although  perfectly  sound,  it  is 
harsh  and  unpleasant.  If  any  such  wine  is  in 
your  cellar,  you  may  safely  recommend  its  being 
used  as  daily  dinner  wine  j when  mixed  with  water 
it  is  quite  pleasant  drinking,  whilst  the  i88i’s, 
generally  speaking,  will  never  make  fine  wines, 
however  long  they  may  be  kept. 

The  clarets  produced  in  the  other  six  vintages 
mentioned  above  possess  great  colour,  and  there- 
fore, being  safe  to  keep,  represent  the  finest  clarets 
grown  during  the  last  twenty-five  years ; but  there 
was  still  another  vintage  which  attained  even  a 
greater  reputation  than  either  of  these,  namely,  the 
1875s  already  alluded  to.  These  very  fine  delicate 
wines  also  presented  fair  colour,  but  they  certainly 
were  not  so  dark  as  the  other  six  named,  and 
therefore  the  wines  of  1875  do  not  present  so 
striking  an  instance  for  me  to  cite  when  advising 
which  wines  keep  longest,  and  what  sort  of  clarets 
I would  leave  longest  in  the  cellar  to  mature. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  the  old  fashion  of  serving 
claret  as  an  after-dinner  wine  is  fast  going  out.  I 
am  glad,  because  it  is  slaughter  for  a bottle  of  fine 
claret  to  be  drunk  at  the  wrong  time. 
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However,  it  is  scarcely  a butler’s  business  to 
advise  his  master  as  to  when  he  should  drink  his 
claret ; I will,  therefore,  give  you  some  guidance 
as  to  the  handling  of  clarets  for  the  dessert. 

As  I said  before,  a good  claret  does  not  suffer 
if  decanted  even  two  hours  before  being  served, 
but  as  the  after-dinner  claret  is  usually  old,  or  very 
old  in  bottle,  the  bottle  flavour  will  disappear  if  the 
decanting  takes  place  too  soon.  I must  therefore 
advise  the  butler  to  always  place  such  victims  for 
after-dinner  use  in  a decanting  basket  and  place 
it  in  the  dining-room  in  the  morning,  decanting  it 
not  more  than  half  an  hour  before  serving. 

A full  claret,  old  in  bottle,  will  improve  by 
being  opened  earlier,  but  a light  elegant  one  will 
be  injured  by  being  exposed  too  long  to  the  air. 

I will  in  a future  chapter  give  the  butler  some 
hints  as  to  when  fine  claret  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  served.  At  present,  whilst  speaking  of  these 
fine  wines,  I cannot  refrain  from  telling  him  that 
very  few  of  his  fraternity  know  how  properly  to 
pour  out  a glass  of  claret.  Most  of  them  put  in 
too  much,  when  the  bouquet  of  the  wine  is  nearly 
aH  lost ; others  pour  it  out  too  rapidly,  so  that 
beids  appear  on  the  surface,  which  is  ugly.  The 
proper  thing  is  to  pour  claret  out  slowly,  and  fill 
only  two-thirds  of  the  glass. 

At  some  hotels  I have  seen  a hock  glass  used 
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for  claret,  which  is  an  abomination.  I have  even 
come  across  red  hock  glasses,  which  is  another 
abomination.  What  is  wanted  is  a fine,  large,  thin, 
white  glass  in  which  to  enjoy  claret,  to  have  it  two- 
thirds  full,  and  not  refilled  until  emptied.  A man 
who  leaves  wine  in  his  glass  does  not  want  any  more 
for  the  moment,  but  when  he  has  emptied  it,  then 
at  once  offer  him  more.  This  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  etiquette  of  the  wine-drinker, 
but  it  is  well  that  the  butler  should  act  up  to  it. 
The  man  who  sips  his  wine  should  be  left  alone  ; 
the  man  who  drinks  freely  should  have  a fresh 
supply  until  he  stays  you  from  serving  any  more. 

The  experienced  hand  who  knows  must  not  be 
ruffled  at  these  observations,  but  must  remember 
that  I am  also  writing  for  his  younger  and  less 
experienced  colleagues. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a step, 
so  I will  step  down  from  the  high-class  clarets 
which  I have  mentioned,  to  the  ordinary  kinds,  on 
which  I have  a few  words  to  add. 

No  claret  should  be  served  at  table  which  is 
harsh  or  acid.  If  it  is  harsh,  it  generally  has  not 
enough  bottle-age ; and  if  it  is  acid,  it  should  be 
thrown  away  or  sold  to  the  vinegar-makers.  I 
mean,  of  course,  acetously  acid,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  vinegar  stage.  A wine  may  be 
acid  from  its  surplus  contents  of  tannic  acid  or 
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tartaric  acid,  and  still  be  sound.  Such  wines  as 
the  last-named  will  not  improve  much  by  bottle- 
age,  and  at  best  should  only  be  served  with  water. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  medium  wines  between 
the  ordinary  and  the  high-class  clarets,  beginning 
with  a cost  of  i8s.  to  20s.  per  dozen.  All  these 
should  have  some  bottle-age,  which  improves  them 
very  much.  None  should  be  served  without  having 
been  at  least  eighteen  months  in  bottle.  I have 
seen  wines  of  the  cost  of  i8s.  improve  in  two  years 
by  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  merchant  who  sold  the  wine  will  always 
tell  you  the  time  it  has  been  in  bottle ; and  I am 
glad  to  say  that  our  wine  merchants  are  a reliable 
body  of  men.  My  advice  is,  consult  your  wine 
merchant  as  to  the  desirability  of  leaving  a wine  to 
mature  or  of  using  it  at  once. 


IX 


WHAT,  WHEN,  AND  HOW  TO  SERVE 

A butler’s  duty  is,  of  course,  to  follow  his  master’s 
wishes,  but  in  many  houses  the  three  points  of 
what,  when,  and  how  to  serve  his  master’s  wines 
are  left  entirely  in  the  butler’s  hands,  and  it  is 
mainly  for  these  privileged  confidential  men  that 
I offer  the  following  suggestions  : 

The  greatest  and  most  important  rule  is  to  serve 
each  wine  when  it  will  be  most  appreciated. 

It  is  the  butler’s  duty  to  know  every  wine 
thoroughly  which  is  in  his  cellar.  Not  only  should 
he  be  guided  by  his  own  taste,  but  also  by  any 
casual  observations  he  may  hear  or  note  at  table, 
such  as  a guest  leaving  a portion  in  the  glass, 
which  might  indicate  that  there  was  some  fault  in 
the  wine,  and  this  the  butler  must  ascertain.  When 
a guest  whom  he  believes  to  be  a good  judge 
quaffs  his  wine  with  apparent  gusto,  the  indication 
should  not  be  lost.  Endless  opportunities  of  a 
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similar  kind  will  make  a clever  butler  know  his 
master’s  bins  thoroughly.  If  there  is  a bin  which 
appears  to  be  unsatisfactory,  he  should  always 
inform  his  master,  so  as  to  receive  instructions  on 
the  subject.  ’ 

^Vhat  is  served  at  table  should  be  in  perfect 
condition,  that  is,  the  wines  should  be  candle- 
bright.  In  previous  chapters  I have  tried  to 
explain  how  wines  are  best  decanted,  and  when 
they  should  be  decanted  ; I repeat  now  simply 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
butler.  He  should  be  a perfect  adept  at  decanting. 
Equally  important  is  the  perfect  polish  of  his 
decanters  and  glasses ; leather,  of  course,  after 
polishing  first  with  the  cloth. 

However  well  decanted,  a defective  wine,  or  wine 
which  smells  of  the  cork,  must  not  be  served.  You 
come  across  bottles  that  are  not  perfect,  which  is 
mainly  due  to  carelessness  in  bottling,  as  described 
in  the  chapter  on  bottling.  Such  wine  the  good 
butler  will  find  out  when  decanting,  generally  by 
the  bouquet  or  want  of  bouquet,  or  eventually  by 
fungous  or  corky  smell.  Any  such  defective  bottle 
should  be  discarded,  and,  if  not  too  bad,  poured 
into  the  receptacle  destined  for  kitchen  use. 

As  to  the  temperature  of  the  wine  when  served, 
I have  laid  down  certain  rules  in  previous  remarks, 
to  the  importance  of  which  I again  call  attention. 
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The  following  part  of  my  indications,  namely, 
the  when  and  what  to  serve  at  a special  time,  will 
be  subjects  for  controversy  amongst  diners-out, 
gourmets,  and  all  lovers  of  good  living.  How- 
ever, 1 may  not  leave  out  this  subject,  and  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  my  advice,  which,  of 
course,  is  only  based  on  my  own  experience  and 
taste. 

The  serving  of  hors  d’oiuvres  at  the  commence- 
ment of  luncheon  or  dinner  has  been  introduced 
in  imitation  of  our  Scandinavian  and  Russian 
neighbours,  who  wash  down  their  sardines,  caviar, 
anchovies,  or  other  appetizing  delicacies  with 
Schnaps  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Kiimmel,  Krohn- 
wasser,  Kirsch,  etc.  This  may  do  for  Russian  or 
Swedish  society,  but  I am  glad  to  say  this  nasty 
habit  of  taking  spirits  before  dinner  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  here ; indeed,  I do  not  think  that 
anyone  wants  to  drink  with  our  nice  little  hors 
d’ oeuvres ; but  if  a drink  is  wanted,  nothing  will  do 
so  well  as  a small  glass  of  dry  sherry. 

Next  we  come  to  oysters,  which  should  be 
accompanied  with  the  lightest  still-moselle,  hock, 
or  chablis.  When  I say  lightest  I do  not  associate 
with  this  term  cheapness,  but  I say  light  because 
the  oyster,  being  very  delicate,  suggests  that  the 
accompanying  wine  should  be  delicate,  too,  and 
light,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  cloy  the  palate. 
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Therefore  a sweetish  white  wine  such  as  sauterne, 
or,  indeed,  any  sparkling  wine,  is  out  of  place. 
Do  not  repeat ; one  glass  is  enough  unless  you  are 
asked  for  more  wine,  more  particularly  as  the  soup 
should  be  served  immediately  on  removal  of  the 
oyster  plate. 

Be  sure  that  the  soup  has  been  taken  before  you 
serve  any  further  wine ; there  should  be  no  hurry. 
Whilst  the  soup  plates  are  being  removed,  a small 
glass  of  sherry  or  madeira,  or  even  tokay,  may  be 
poured  out ; it  should  always  be  fine  wine — in  fact, 
the  finest  that  you  can  afford.  After  hot  soup  has 
been  taken,  the  palate  is  most  keen,  and  any  slight 
defect  or  common  flavour  comes  out ; therefore 
you  must  serve  the  best  you  can.  In  some  houses 
I have  seen  rich  champagne  taken  at  once  after 
the  soup,  and  if  the  glass  is  only  two-thirds  filled  with 
really  fine  wine  it  is  not  bad ; but  dry  champagne 
after  soup  is  not  satisfactory.  A very  fine  dry 
champagne  might  pass,  but  any  of  the  ordinary 
kinds  will  not  taste  well. 

The  butler  should  induce  the  cook  not  to 
pepper  the  soup — it  spoils  the  taste  of  the  wine; 
indeed,  I would  advise  cooks,  be  they  from 
England,  Ireland,  Germany,  or  Denmark,  to  go  to 
Scotland  or  to  France  to  learn  how  to  make  soups  ; 
it  is  an  ‘ art  ’ worth  learning. 

Ecumez  la  soupe  seems  to  be  the  great  secret : 
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this  by  way  of  a hint  to  some  inquisitive  cook  who 
may  look  into  this  little  text-book. 

Your  instructions  may  be  to  serve  champagne 
throughout  dinner  j if  this  is  so,  then  there  is  an 
end  to  your  taking  any  notice  of  my  hints  ; but  let 
me  hope  that  this  fashion  will  soon  die  out,  because 
the  drinking  of  dry  champagne  with  all  kinds  of 
food  is  not  commendable. 

Gastronomically  it  is  wrong,  because  champagne 
does  not  go  with  everything.  Fancy  dry  champagne 
with  pate  de  foie  gras,  when  your  palate  is  yearning 
for  a fine  full-flavoured,  high-class  claret ! Fancy 
champagne  after  turtle  soup  or  after  asparagus  or 
artichokes  ! No ; let  everything  be  in  its  proper 
place.  But  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  give  indi- 
cations for  every  menu  for  which  you  have  to 
choose  your  wine  ; I can  only  generalize. 

For  instance,  with  fish,  if  white  and  served  with 
plain  sauce,  the  wine  that  goes  best  is  hock  or 
chablis,  whilst  with  heavier  fish  such  as  salmon, 
anguille  a la  tartare,  etc.,  you  should  give  the 
preference  to  sauterne  or  hock  of  very  fine  and 
fruity  quality.  Champagne  after  fish  is  simply  bad, 
and  red  wines  are  lost. 

With  your  entrees  you  should  commence  to 
serve  claret,  and  to  those  who  prefer  it  continue 
the  white  wines  that  were  served  with  the  fish. 

Dry  champagne  should  only  be  offered  with  the 
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roast,  and  burgundy  wiih  the  game,  but  there  will 
be  room  for  the  high-class  claret  for  the  amateur 
of  clarets  from  the  entrees  onward  until  the  sweets 
make  their  appearance. 

These  in  general  lines  are  my  indications  for  the 
now  customary  dinner  in  houses  where  butlers  are 
employed.  I do  hope,  however,  and  believe  that 
wine  in  plenty  and  of  good  quality  is  served  in 
more  frugal  households.  I hold  that  red  wines, 
such  as  claret,  being  more  invigorating-  through 
being  more  tonic,  are  generally  preferable  to  white, 
where  one  and  the  same  wine  is  served  at  the 
meal.  Whichever  you  are  made  to  serve,  you 
should  stop  serving  any  more  as  soon  as  sweets 
are  being  taken,  likewise  with  the  cheese ; then 
port,  sherry,  or  madeira  are  the  only  suitable  wdnes, 
and  those  dessert  wines  are  the  only  ones  fit  for 
after-dinner  or  luncheon  purposes. 

Some  years  ago  fine  clarets  were  served  as 
dessert  wines  ; this  is  to  my  mind  a great  error. 
A fine  claret,  however  superb  in  quality,  tastes 
tart  after  pudding  and  sweets  or  fruit ; its  proper 
place  is  with  the  roast  or  game,  or  even  with  the 
entrees. 

The  people  who  should  know  best  of  all  of  us 
when  to  drink  fine  clarets  are  surely  the  merchant 
princes  of  Bordeaux.  At  their  tables  there  gener- 
ally is  first  a good  plain  Bordeaux  wine  of  recent 
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vintage  to  commence  with  ; with  the  fish  they  give 
you  chablis  or  sauterne,  and  then  one  older  and 
finer  claret  follows  the  other  until  you  get  to  the 
finest,  probably  a Chateau  Lafitte  or  Chateau 
Margaux  of  1875,  1869,  1870,  or  1874.  This 
ceases  with  the  pudding  or  ices,  when  rich  cham- 
pagne is  served  and  continued  also  during  dessert 
until  the  coffee  appears.  Un  petit  cognac,  of  course 
fine  cha7npagne,  finishes  your  meal. 

A similar  modus  is  followed  in  good  houses  in 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  with  the  addition 
of  port  wine  or  madeira  as  an  after-dinner  wine. 

I have  before  remarked  that  one  is  sometimes 
exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  getting  nothing  but 
champagne  during  the  whole  dinner.  If  provided 
with  a good  appetite,  most  people  must  drink 
something,  so  after  the  second  or  third  glass  this 
dry,  thin,  and  often  acidulous  wine  begins  to 
assume  a sort  of  cider  taste,  which  even  its  occa- 
sional fine  bouquet  cannot  hide,  and  which  is  so 
tart  and  unpleasant,  that  I for  one  furtively  add 
water,  and  I thank  my  stars  if,  after  the  cheese,  I 
can  get  a glass  of  port ; it  positively  gives  me  a 
similar  relief  to  that  afforded  by  the  oasis  to  the 
traveller  in  the  desert. 

I must  here  observe  that  a really  fine  dry  cham- 
pagne is  a most  delicious  drink  and  one  I like 
very  much,  but  it  is  so  rare  that  the  foregoing 
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observations  should  be  read  as  applying  to  the 
usual  kinds,  of  which  there  are  many  that  are  most 
pleasant  for  a short  time,  but  I object  to  make  such 
my  general  and  only  drink  during  a somewhat  pro- 
longed sitting. 

My  next  chapter  will  be  on  champagne,  and  I 
hope  it  may  interest  my  readers  to  have  my  views 
on  this  fascinating,  much  appreciated,  and  also 
much  discussed  produce. 


CHAMPAGNE 


The  simple  matter  of  uncorking  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne IS  often  grossly  mismanaged.  The  cork 
goes  with  a pop,  and  the  wine  is  poured  over  a 
bit  of  string  left  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 


The  first  thing  for  a butler  to  do  is  to  remove 
th^  r'.!i r'  ‘'“"‘”8  ‘‘  '•>«  r™  of 

Ku  , ”1^  *0  loft  thumb 

wh, 1st  with  a penknife  or  pointed  piece  of  w^d 

co°rk  and"" 

cork  and  rira,  where,  particularly  with  old  ch™ 

P gnes,  dust  or  other  dirty  matter  has  accumulated 
Then  proceed  to  extract  your  cork  very  slowly  so 

t "o°nceT  ' ” 

lively  a botfe"  ""  '0° 

Be  most  particular  that  no  wine  spurts  from 
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your  bottle,  and  begin  to  serve  only  when  the  wine 
flows  out  quietly. 

Never  fill  a champagne  glass  to  the  brim,  but 
leave  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  free. 

You  may  refill  the  half-emptied  glass,  because 
people  like  to  see  the  sparkle  kept  up,  but  watch 
the  drinkers,  and  never  over-do  the  filling  up. 

The  fashion  of  drinking  champagne  as  a dinner 
wine  does  not  date  far  back. 

One  of  my  friends  tells  me  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  as  a substitute  for  and  an 
improvement  on  brandy-and-water,  and  hence  it 
was  wanted  dry. 

Nowadays  nearly  all  the  English-speaking  people 
prefer  the  dry  to  the  former  sweet  champagnes, 
and  very  large  quantities  of  this  wine  are  being 
consumed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  largely-increased  consumption  of 
champagne  in  its  present  form  is  attributable  to  its 
light,  racy,  and  delicate  flavour.  Neither  can  it 
be  doubted  that  dry  champagne  is  an  English 
invention.  Even  now  there  is  scarcely  one  bottle 
of  the  dry  kind  consumed  on  the  Continent  to 
hundreds  of  rich. 

But  the  rich  kind  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  if 
served  with  ices  or  ice  puddings,  it  is  delicious; 
after  soup,  too,  just  one  small  glass  is  not  bad,  but 
the  rich  kinds  require  more  bottle-age  than  the  dry. 
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The  rich  champagnes  require  to  be  iced,  which 
improves  them,  but  the  dry  ones  should  not  be 
treated  in  that  way,  because  their  body,  vinosity> 
and  finesse  are  thereby  reduced  or  hidden. 

You  can  leave  a bottle  of  rich  champagne  in  ice 
for  hours  and  it  will  not  be  prejudicially  affected, 
but  if  the  dry  wine  is  required  to  be  iced,  do  not 
put  it  into  ice  for  longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  This  is  what  the  French  call  frappe. 

Many  people  want  a lump  of  ice  in  their  glass. 
A German  poet  once  said,  ‘Man’s  will  is  his 
sanctuary,’  so  if  a man  wants  his  wine  thus  spoiled, 
or  if  it  be  a lady’s  will,  I suppose  you  must  abide 
by  it  and  drop  the  bit  of  ice  into  the  glass,  but 
do  not  do  so  with  a flop.  This  is  scarcely  a good 
word,  but  my  friend  the  butler  will  understand 
me,  and  that  is  all  I care  about. 

After  the  dry  champagne  got  into  fashion  as  a 
dinner  drink,  there  came  many  years  of  dear  and 
bad  clarets,  and  this  has  helped  along  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fussy  fizz,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  whereas  up  to  1870  the  total  quantity  exported 
from  La  Champagne  never  rose  above  15,000,000 
bottles.  It  now  stands  at  close  upon  30,000,000 
per  year. 

People  believe  in  brands,  and  whilst  a brand  on 
a cask  has  no  significance,  except  so  long  as  the 
cask  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  or  of  a 
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respectable  purchaser,  the  brand  on  a cork  is  a 
direct  guarantee  for  the  liquid  in  the  bottle.  This 
has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  popularizing  cham- 
pagne, everybody  being  able,  of  course,  to  verify 
at  a glance  the  fact  of  the  name  branded  on  the 
cork  corresponding  with  the  label  on  the  bottle. 

Many  people  drink  a little  champagne  in  the 
morning  between  breakfast  and  luncheon.  If  ever 
you  have  to  serve  the  wine  at  that  time,  or  between 
luncheon  and  dinner,  be  sure  to  serve  a biscuit 
along  with  it,  otherwise  you  help  to  increase  the 
doctor’s  bill. 

My  opinion  is  that  drinks  of  an  alcoholic  kind 
between  meals  affect  the  drinker  injuriously,  whilst 
with  a meal,  or  after  it,  wine  promotes  our  well- 
being. I would  exempt  from  this  last  remark  the 
uncommonly  nasty  mixture  of  w'hisky-and-w'ater.  I 
believe  that  the  habit  of  drinking  this  liquid  at 
meals  has  done  a great  deal  of  harm,  particularly 
to  young  men  and  ladies — and  this  belief  has 
been  confirmed  by  several  eminent  doctors  of  my 
acquaintance.  However,  this  is  a chapter  on 
champagne,  and  I have  to  apologize  for  intro- 
ducing such  a vulgar  fellow  as  whisky. 

I have  a word  to  say  about  champagne-cup.  To 
a wine-drinker  this  beverage  is  like  milk-and-water, 
and  as  I am  a wine-drinker  I am  probably  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  real  thing.  But  if  you  have 
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to  make  the  cup,  then  by  all  means  spare  your 
water,  and  not  the  champagne;  and  if  you  have 
a conscience,  put  in  the  least  expensive  sparkling 
wine  you  can  find  in  your  master’s  cellar,  and 
cover  it  up  well  with  plenty  of  fine  white  sugar 
and  ice ; a dash  of  maraschino  will  not  hurt,  or 
a little  fine  liqueur  brandy. 

On  the  Continent  even  the  finest  champagne  is 
used  in  a very  different  way  from  our  use  of  it. 
Not  only  is  it  served  after  dinner  as  a dessert  wine, 
or  with  ices,  etc.,  but  in  Russia  it  is  even  turned 
into  a ‘sorbet  ’ by  leaving  it  in  the  ice  for  many 
hours.  Such  treatment  reduces  these  fine  wunes  to 
a species  of  ice-cream,  when  the  flavour  is  almost 
quite  lost. 


Americans,  again,  put  a quantity  of  ice  into  their 
glasses,  and  therefore  require  champagne  to  be 
much  sweeter  than  we  do. 


In  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  France,  etc.,  the 
sweet  champapes  are  also  preferred,  and  consumed 
mostly  on  festive  occasions,  not  as  with  us  in  daily 
life  as  a dinner  wine.  My  opinion  is  that  our 
IS  more  rational,  as  being  more  wholesome 
not  only  from  the  fact  of  being  taken  with  solid 

and  taifiet”  “ 

A general  mistake  is  made  in  supposing  cham- 
pagne to  be  a white  wine.  With  the  exception  of 
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the  Versenay  kinds,  champagne  is  generally  made 
from  fed  grapes.  The  colour  of  the  husks  is  not 
imparted  to  the  liquid,  because  the  grapes  at  the 
vintage  are  subjected  to  rapid  pressure,  and  the 
juice  extracted  is  fermented  away  from  the  husks, 
which  otherwise  would  tinge  the  wine  red.  There 
is  the  rose-coloured  kind,  which  is  partly  fermented 
on  the  husk,  but  it  is  little  used. 

I will  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  mention- 
ing that  the  man  who  first  introduced  dry  cham- 
pagne into  this  country  was  the  late  Mr.  Hubinet, 
who,  being  the  agent  for  Madame  Pommery, 
brought  it  into  the  English  market  with  wonderful 
energy  and  success. 

Last  year  again  chronicles  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  champagne,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
popular  and  fashionable  drink  would  last  in  public 
favour  for  many  years  to  come. 

Before  champagne  was  introduced  in  its  present 
form  few  people  ever  talked  of  champagne  as  a 
vintage  wine.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  a sparkling  wine  of  only  one  year’s  grapes, 
because,  in  order  to  obtain  a suitable  fermentation 
in  the  bottles,  some  old  wine  has  to  be  added  to 
the  young  musts.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  suppose 
that  a one-year  wine  can  exist  in  sparkling  form, 
and  I doubt  whether  a really  pure  vintage  cham- 
pagne has  ever  been  made,  or  rather  turned  out,  in 
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bottle,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  sense  ‘ in  which  we 
port  wine  shippers  understand  the  term.  Our 
vmtage  ports  are  the  produce  of  one  vintage.  As 
soon  as  wines  of  two  or  more  years  are  blended 
together  the  wine  cannot  and  should  not  be  called 
‘ vintage  wine.’ 

A screw-tap  has  been  invented  which  every 
butler  should  know.  In  case  of  sickness,  where 
only  a little  champagne  is  required  at  a time,  this 
little  screw-tap  can  be  screwed  through  the  cork, 
and  you  can  draw  off  whatever  is  required  without 
the  rest  that  remains  in  the  bottle  losing  its 
freshness. 


XI 

PORT  WINE 

Someone  asked  me  one  day  whether  I thought 
that  port  wine  was  the  King  of  Wines.  I said, 
‘Yesj  but  the  Emperor  is  Hock,  the  Empress  is 
still-Moselle,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Portuguese 
King  is  H.M.  of  Medoc.’ 

Thus  you  will  perceive  that  I hold  port  wine 
in  great  estimation,  and  my  friend  the  butler  is 
requested  to  bestow  very  great  care  and  attention 
upon  my  favourite. 

Probably  there  is  no  greater  variety  in  any  kind 
of  wine  than  there  is  in  the  produce  of  the  Douro. 

We  may  broadly  class  them  as  vintage  ports  and 
blended  ports.  The  former  are  the  produce  of  one 
year  unblended  with  that  of  previous  or  subsequent 
vintages,  the  others  are  wines  blended  together  of 
more  than  one  year’s  growth. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  vintage  ports  in  the 
best  private  cellars  will  embrace  the  vintages  of 
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1820  forward,  the  last  one  laid  down  being  prob- 
ably 1896. 

Those  fortunate  individuals  whose  fathers  or 
grandfathers  stocked  their  cellars  with  fine  old 
ports  may  go  even  further  back  than  1820,  but 
such  famous  old  vintages  as  i8ir,  1812  or  1815 
have  mostly  passed  their  best  stages,  and  even 
1820’s  and  1834’s  are  now  rarely  perfect. 

All  very  old  wines  require  the  utmost  care  in 
serving.  Not  only  does  the  butler  require  to  take 
off  the  neck  with  the  hot  iron  tweezers  previously 
described  (Chap.  IV.),  but  the  wines  should  be 
decanted  three  or  four  hours  before  serving,  and 
each  bottle  should  be  carefully  tasted,  as  many  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  old,  rotten,  and  often 
fungous  corks. 

Many  a fine  veteran  bottle  of  port  is  sacrificed 
through  being  served  by  itself,  which’  should  be 
avoided.  You  must  lead  up  to  it  by  younger, 
more  fruity,  and  more  powerful  wines. 

If  your  company  is  numerous  enough,  it  is  best 
to  serve  two  different  younger  vintage  wines  and 
finish  with  the  veteran,  which  will  then  be  appreci- 
ated to  its  greatest  extent. 

If  your  cellar  is  cold,  warm  your  decanter  first 
y rinsing  with  warm  water ; after  decanting,  taste 
t e wine.  If  not  quite  lively,  or  quite  to  your 
hking,  do  not  discard  the  wine,  but  put  it  back 
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into  a dean  bottle,  fill  it  up  with  the  best  ten  to 
fifteen  year  old  vintage  wine,  re-cork,  and  label 
it  according  to  contents  and  date,  replacing  it  in 
bin.  After  two  years  it  may  be  the  finest  bottle 
of  port  that  you  have  in  your  cellar. 

I again  insist  that  you  must  not  try  to  draw  the 
cork  of  such  old  wine  in  the  usual  way ; you  must 
use  the  hot  tweezers  and  wet  cloth,  otherwise  you 
have  a poor  chance  of  getting  the  best  result. 

The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  only  to  the 
very  old  wines,  even  1840’s,  1842’s,  1844’s,  1847’s, 
and  1851’s  may  be  so  forward  that  all  my  re- 
marks on  the  veterans  may  apply  to  these  famous 
vintages. 

Whilst  speaking  of  old  vintage  wines  I would 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  wines  that  have  lost 
colour.  This  is  by  no  means  always  a sign  of 
decomposition  in  the  case  of  port  wines.  Of 
course  it  is  desirable  that  a wine  should  preserve 
its  ruby  tinge,  but  there  are  many  ports  which 
from  not  being  quite  fully  fermented  have  not 
acquired  at  their  youthful  stage  sufficient  tannin, 
and  therefore  through  long  storage  in  bottle  may 
have  lost  their  colour  to  a certain  extent. 

In  such  wines  the  preservation  rests  with  the 
alcoholic  contents,  and  I have  tasted  many  light- 
coloured  very  old  bottle  wines  which  were  perfectly 
sound  and  very  delicate. 
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It  should  not  be  so  with  young  vintage  ports. 
If  bottled  about  three  years  after  the  vintage,  they 
should  preserve  their  ruby  colour  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  If  such  a port  shows  a decided  tendency 
from  year  to  year  to  lose  colour,  you  may  safely 
assume  that  the  stage  of  perfection  has  been 
reached  or  has  passed,  and  such  bins  should  be 
used,  and  not  kept  any  length  of  time. 

The  preservation  of  wine  in  bottle  depends 
largely  on  the  good  preservation  of  the  cork.  I 
therefore  here  again  call  attention  to  the  de- 
sirability of  protecting  the  cork  by  dipping  in 
pliable  wax,  or  better  in  a light  solution  of  resin. 

Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  dip  your  fresh  bottled 
wines,  but  in  every  instance  when  you  receive  old 
bottled  ports  from  the  wine  merchant.  In  this 
latter  case  the  corks  may  have  been  somewhat 
affected  by  the  condition  or  temperature  of  the 
wine  merchant’s  cellar,  or  may  have  got  damp  in 
transit ; it  is  then  highly  convenient  to  do  the 
following  ; 

Brush  the  corks  and  rims  of  the  bottles  with  a 
good  strong  brush,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle 
of  dirt,  dust,  or  moisture,  and  then  dip  each  bottle 
in  a solution  of  resin  or  wax,  and  be  sure  to  dip 
deep  enough  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  be 
covered  with  wax  or  resin  nearly  an  inch  deep. 
Stand  the  bottles  up,  leave  them  so  for  twenty-four 
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or  forty-eight  hours,  and  bin  away  when  the  necks 
are  clear  of  any  deposit  in  the  wine. 

I again  refer  to  decanting,  and  recommend  you 
to  decant  over  a candle,  holding  your  bottle  so 
that  you  can  see  through  the  body  of  it,  observing 
whether  the  flow  of  wine  is  bright,  and  stopping 
when  it  becomes  cloudy  or  mixed  with  crust. 
Never  decant  through  a muslin. 

After  this  digression  from  my  subject,  I wish  to 
point  out  that  there  are  many  houses  where  it  is 
considered  a heresy  to  drink  vintage  ports  younger 
than  twenty  years  old  in  bottle. 

I am  not  quite  of  this  opinion ; indeed,  I know 
many  bins  of  vintage  wine  which  previous  to 
bottling  have  been  left  to  mature  in  wood  for  four, 
five,  or  six  years;  such  wine  comes  to  perfection 
at  an  early  date,  and  is  often  ready  and  of  perfect 
flavour  after  five  or  six  years’  bottle-age. 

Then,  again,  some  vintages  have  much  less  body 
than  others,  but  are  still  very  fine  and  delicate, 
and  such  wines  mature  very  rapidly. 

Of  late  vintages  i88i’s  and  1887’s  belong  to  this 
latter  category;  1862’s,  1865’s,  1869’s,  1872’s,  and 
1875’s  belonged  to  it. 

d he  heavy  vintages  of  late  years  were  1863’s, 
i868’s,  1870’s,  1873’s,  1878’s,  1884’s,  and  1890’s. 

The  last  fine  vintage  is  that  of  1896  ; it  has 
very  delicate  flavour,  and  belongs  to  the  vintages 
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of  a lighter  kind  which  mature  early.  If  intended 
to  be  kept  for  many  years  it  should  have  been 
bottled  soon  after  its  second  year. 

It  is  a peculiarity  of  port  that  the  rich  kinds 
get  drier  by  being  kept  long  in  bottle,  whilst  the 
very  dry  kinds  get  richer  in  taste. 

This  is  explainable  by  the  extra  saccharine  in 
the  rich  kinds  being  decomposed  to  some  extent 
by  the  alcohol,  thus  partly  forming  ethers  and 
partly  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  crust  or 
even  loose  deposit.  In  the  dry  kinds  the  saccharine 
which  does  not  exist  to  any  large  extent  does  not 
seem  to  be  affected  much  by  the  alcohol,  whilst 
the  large  proportion  of  tannin  which  makes  the 
wine  taste  dry  or  even  harsh  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  crust,  and  liberates,  as  it  were,  the  saccha- 
rine matter  previously  hidden  to  the  palate  by  the 
tannin. 

It  is  well  here  to  explain  that  the  richness  of  a 
port  is  not  only  due  to  the  richness  of  the  grapes, 
but  that  it  is  retained  by  not  allowing  the  ‘ must  ’ 
of  the  grapes  to  fully  ferment,  and  therefore  a part 
of  the  natural  saccharine  of  the  grapes  is  preserved 
in  the  wine. 

From  the  very  same  sweet  grapes  a dry  port  wine 
can  be  obtained  if  you  allow  the  ‘ must  ’ to  fully 
ferment ; then  the  saccharine  is  almost  entirely 
exhausted,  and  this  continued  fermentation  extracts 
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also  from  the  husks  of  the  grapes  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  tannin,  or,  more  properly,  tannic  acid. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  dry  kinds 
of  vintage  ports  take  much  longer  to  mature  than 
the  richer,  the  explanation  being  that  the  dis- 
solved tannic  acid  does  not  readily  precipitate. 

I will  not  further  enlarge  on  the  nature  of  port 
wine.  I think  I have  said  sufficient  for  the  butler’s 
purpose,  but  I will  give  him  some  hints  about  the 
succession  of  ports  when  served  to  a party  of  men 
who  understand  and  appreciate  a good  after-dinner 
wine. 

The  choice  of  port  to  be  served  depends  on  a 
variety  of  conditions. 

The  weather,  the  nature  of  the  dinner  that  is 
served,  the  company  and  their  occupation  should 
be  considered. 

Thus,  a lot  of  men  who  have  had  a hard 
day’s  hunting  or  shooting  will  enjoy  full  vintage 
wines,  whilst  the  same  men,  after  spending  their 
day  fishing  or  boating,  in  picture  galleries  or  in 
afternoon  calls  during  a warm  summer’s  day,  will 
after  dinner  prefer  a light  tawny  port  to  even  the 
finest  vintage  wine  that  you  may  put  before  them. 

Again,  it  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  dinner 
whether  two  or  even  three  different  ports  may  be 
served  at  and  after  the  cheese  or  savoury  dish.  If 
a dinner  has  been  a prolonged  sitting,  I think  one 
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port,  or  at  most  two  kinds,  are  desirable ; but  if  a 
dinner  has  been  rationally  plain  or  simple,  and  of 
moderate  duration,  then  two,  or  even  three  ports, 
properly  chosen  as  being  good  followers,  are 
decidedly  enjoyable. 

A full,  even  youngish,  vintage  port  should  be 
served  with  the  cheese  or  savoury,  but  only  one  glass. 

When  the  dessert  service  has  commenced,  or,  as 
we  had  it  in  the  olden  times,  the  cloth  has  been 
removed,  then  two  kinds  of  port  are  the  right 
thing,  I think.  I deprecate  the  old  fashion  of 
slaughtering  fine  old  clarets  at  dessert,  as  I have 
previously  stated;  again,  I am  afraid  that  sherry  or 
madeira,  even  of  high-class  quality,  is  not  popular 
at  present,  therefore  I consider  that  two  ports  are 
suitable  and  likely  to  be  most  appreciated  as  after- 
dinner  wines. 

Many  people  would  like  the  one  to  be  a fully 
matured  vintage  wine,  and  the  other  a fine,  dry 
old  tawny. 

If  the  former  is  of  the  rich  kind,  the  latter  should 
by  contrast  be  of  a drier  description ; if  the  vintage 
wine  is  of  a dry  nature,  then  the  tawny  should  be 
more  fruity. 

If,  however,  the  taste  of  the  company  is  pre- 
dominantly for  vintage  ports,  which,  of  course, 
means  ruby  and  dark  ruby  colour,  then  be  sure 
that  there  is  not  too  great  a difference  in  the 
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maturity  of  the  two  wines.  If  you  have  a young 
wine  or  an  imperfectly  matured  one  by  the  side  of 
an  old  one,  you  will  find  that  the  company  will 
soon  dispose  of  the  latter  and  leave  the  other  in 
its  decanter.  The  right  thing  is  for  both  to  be 
perfectly  matured,  one  of  the  rich  fruity,  the  other 
of  a dryish  or  even  of  a dry  kind,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  drier  of  the  two  should  be  the  oldest. 

A good  deal  of  port  wine  is  taken  at  luncheon. 
My  opinion  is  that  vintage  wines  are  out  of  place 
during  the  mid-day  meal,  whilst  tawny  old  port  is 
the  right  thing  to  serve — it  is  lighter  and  easier  of 
digestion.  Some  people  take  a glass  or  two  with 
their  food  at  luncheon,  but  I think  a good  light  claret 
much  more  suitable  with  your  food,  and  just  one 
glass  of  fine  tawny  port  after  your  repast,  which 
accelerates  your  digestion  without  muddling  your 
brain. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
many  cheap  light-coloured  ports  which  are  vended 
at  low  prices,  say  from  jQi  los.  to  i i6s.  per 
dozen.  Do  not  believe  that  real  old  red  tawny 
port  matured  in  the  wood  can  be  procured  at  such 
prices.  The  wine  merchant  who  charges  JQ2  los. 
per  dozen  and  upwards  can  make  a living  profit 
and  supply  the  real  thing,  but  all  tawny  ports 
under  ^£2  per  dozen  must  be  made  up  to  repre- 
sent what  they  are  not. 


XII 

SHERRY 

Sherry,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  wines  produced 
in  the  world,  has,  unfortunately,  been  under  a cloud 
for  several  years,  a position  brought  about  through 
a variety  of  causes. 

In  previous  chapters  I have  referred  to  the  in- 
different treatment  bestowed  by  butlers  upon 
clarets  and  ports,  who,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
may  have  decanted  them  badly  or  served  them  at 
wrong  times,  but  I do  not  think  that  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  butler  is  responsible  for  the 
decreasing  consumption  of  that  delicate  Spanish 
product  sherry. 

Possibly  this  results  largely  from  the  nature  of 
sherry  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  easily  handled 
and  served  in  perfection,  and  perhaps  also 
because,  being  an  English  wine,  it  was  better 
understood  and  more  often  served  at  the  proper 
time. 
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It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  fully  and 
demonstrate  the  causes  of  the  original  birth, 
growth,  popularity,  and  present  decline  of  sherry, 
but  I will  try  in  a short  resum^  to  give  some  of  the 
causes  with  a view  to  securing  a more  favourable 
appreciation  of  this  wine. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a large  and  influential 
shipper  at  Jerez,  desiring  to  have  practical  im- 
provements applied  to  the  fermentation  of  his 
sherry-musts,  engaged  the  services  of  an  eminent 
chemical  scientist,  who  had  written  a great  deal 
about  the  nature  and  treatment  of  wines,  but  who, 
unfortunately,  knew  very  little  about  practical 
vinification. 

This  eminent  scientist  assisted  at  a vintage,  and 
one  hundred  butts  of  fine  sherry-musts  were  placed 
under  his  individual  care  and  treatment,  and  sub- 
jected to  various  new  and  scientific  processes  under 
his  personal  supervision,  with  the  result  that  they 
all  promptly  turned  into  vinegar. 

As  a result  of  the  wrath  of  the  shipper,  there 
arose  considerable  discussion,  ending  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  scientist,  who,  in  self-defence, 
wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  Ttmes^  declaring  that 
all  sherry  wine  was  rubbish  and  prejudicial  to 
health. 

This  communication  entailed  a lengthy  and 
contradictory  correspondence,  but,  unfortunately, 
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the  damage  was  done,  the  fine  Spanish  wine  was 
discredited,  and  from  the  date  of  that  doleful, 
angry  letter  from  the  too  clever  scientist  may  be 
dated  the  decline  of  sherry  in  public  favour. 

I might  be  accused  of  writing  in  a one-sided  or 
unjust  manner  if  I withheld  from  my  readers  the 
fact  that  there  was  some  apparent  excuse  for  the 
chemist’s  assertion,  namely,  that  the  sherry-musts 
were  all  plastered  before  they  were  fermented  into 
wine. 

This  is  certainly  the  fact,  and  is  done  in  order  to 
preserve  the  wines  against  acetous  fermentation  and 
other  maladies,  which  in  a warm  climate  like  that 
of  Andalusia  are  so  apt  to  supervene,  but  the  con- 
tention that  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  gypsum 
sprinkled  on  the  grapes  by  the  Spanish  vinificator 
can  prove  prejudicial  to  health  is  absolutely  absurd. 

A good  proof  to  the  contrary  would  appear  to  be 
shown  in  the  recent  advice  of  the  leading  doctors 
of  Spain  in  the  case  of  the  young  King,  who  has 
been  ordered  the  use  of  very  old  sherry  in  order  to 
give  stamina  to  his  constitution. 

For  many  years  people  in  Great  Britain  liked 
full-flavoured  old  sherries  of  the  Solera  type,  but 
during  the  last  forty  years  the  prevailing  taste  has 
been  for  drier  kinds,  which  were  at  that  time  intro- 
duced and  much  appreciated.  Amongst  the  dry 
sherries,  Amontillados  played  a great  role;  they 
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are  fully  fermented,  fine-flavoured  dry  wines ; then 
followed  Montillas,  and  the  yet  drier  Manzanillas, 
all  of  which  found  great  favour,  but  the  consump- 
tion and  consequent  demand  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  com- 
moner growths. 

The  taste — or,  possibly,  the  fashion — for  dry 
sherries  led  gradually  to  lighter  and  drier  kinds, 
and  the  merchants,  ever  competing  for  price, 
began  to  import  the  driest  and  cheapest  kinds, 
which,  of  course,  at  low  prices  meant  youth, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  such  young  wine  large 
additions  of  alcohol  had  to  be  made  to  it. 

It  thus  resulted  that  in  course  of  time  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain  were  inundated  with 
cheap  young  sherries  of  doubtful  character,  and 
this  has  certainly  done  immense  harm  to  the 
sherry  trade. 

Really  good  dry  old  sherry  is  a very  pleasant 
and  exhilarating  and  indeed  noble  wine,  but  a dry 
young  and  common  white  Spanish  wine,  only 
sherry  by  name,  strengthened  by  additions  of 
ordinary  spirit,  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  the 
British  public  were  not  slow  to  give  the  cold 
shoulder  to  these  immature,  unpalatable  wines, 
which  were  foisted  upon  the  market  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  butts. 

In  former  years,  say  the  seventies,  60,000  butts 
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of  sherry  were  imported  annually  into  Great  Britain  ; 
now  the  consumption  barely  reaches  16,000  butts. 

My  readers  must  not  imagine  that  the  smaller 
favour  bestowed  on  sherry  is  due  to  any  absence  of 
fine  sherries. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the  stocks  of 
sherries  in  the  sherry  emporium  at  Jerez  de  la 
Frontera  are  fully  as  large  as  in  former  years, 
whilst  they  can  be  purchased  at  much  lower 
prices. 

My  critics,  if  I deserve  any,  will  say  that  all  this 
talk  about  sherry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties 
of  a butler.  My  excuse,  however,  is  that  I must 
occasionally  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
me.  As  a teacher,  I must  sometimes  coax  and 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  butler,  and  possibly  that 
of  his  master,  by  what  I have  to  say  about  the 
merits  of  wine  as  now  supplied  by  wine  merchants, 
and  in  the  case  of  sherries  I trust  that  I have  not 
so  written  in  vain. 


It  is  my  confirmed  opinion  that  the  sherries  now 
sold  by  respectable  wine  merchants  in  England  are 
the  best  value  of  any  wine  sold  at  the  present  time. 
It  you  compare  them  by  merit. 

Thus,  take  a sherry  at  60s.  a dozen,  and  compare 
1 wit^h  champagne  at  the  same  price,  and  the  fact 
will  be  self-evident  to  anyone. 

Again,  take  a 30s.  sherry  and  compare  it  with  a 
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30s.  port  or  claret,  and  the  superiority  in  value  of 
the  sherry  will  be  equally  well  proven. 

I am  not  myself  a sherry  drinker,  and  rather 
endorse  my  late  esteemed  friend  Baron  Forrester’s 
joke,  who  used  to  say,  ‘ The  first  duty  of  a wine 
is  to  be  red,’  but  we  must  be  just  and  put  our 
prejudices  aside,  and,  therefore,  I repeat  that  in 
my  opinion  there  is  no  cheaper  wine  for  quality 
just  now  than  sherry. 

In  former  years,  when  other  kinds  of  wine  were 
not  so  popular,  sherry  used  to  be  served  as  a 
dinner  or  luncheon  wine  during  the  whole  of  the 
repast.  This  fashion  has  disappeared,  and  I 
presume  there  is  hardly  a household  left  where 
this  old  practice  is  still  upheld.  I therefore  take 
leave  to  say  that  I think  sherry  is  best  served 
with  the  hors  d'ceuvres  or  with  oysters,  when  light 
and  dry  sherry  is  very  pleasant  and  appetizing. 

After  soup  a stout  rich  sherry  comes  in  ver)' 
well,  and,  in  fact,  very  fine  mellow  Solera  wine,  old 
in  bottle,  is  best  appreciated  after  hot  soup.  Just 
one  glass  should  be  served,  and  whatever  may  be 
left  in  the  decanter  may  be  served  again  at  dessert 
as  so-called  whitewash  after  the  port  wine  has  been 
drunk. 

I do  not  think  that  sherry  goes  well  with  port, 
though  it  is  not  bad  after  it.  Sherry  and  bitters 
played  a great  role  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  a 
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bad  appetizer  if  the  bitters  are  good,  but  it  seems 
a pity  to  cover  up  and  destroy  the  fine  flavour  of 
pure  wine  by  a mixture  of  common  bitters,  often 
made  with  bad,  rank  spirits.  The  bitters  I prefer 
are  Angostura,  but  some  of  the  orange  bitters  are 
not  unpleasant. 

Sherry-cobbler,  an  invention  of  our  American 
cousins,  is  really  a very  nice  drink,  and  possibly 
one  of  the  nicest  and  most  refreshing  of  American 
combinations  of  water  and  ice;  but  this  mixture 
should  always  be  made  with  good  old  rich  sherry, 
for  if  dry  young  wines  are  used  the  pleasantness  of 
the  combination  is  compromised. 


XIII 

SPIRITS  AND  LIQUEURS 

As  a wine-drinker  and  confirmed  admirer  of  the 
‘ fruit  of  the  vine,’  I am  no  doubt  greatly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  wine,  and  this  must  plead  excuse  for 
my  rather  strong  views  on  spirit-drinking.  Of 
course,  we  all  have  a right  to  our  own  personal 
views,  and  as  these  are  often  the  result  of  training 
and  habit,  much  can  be  said  for  different  tastes. 
I hope,  therefore,  that  the  spirit-drinker  who  may 
read  my  remarks  will  forgive  my  speaking  against 
his  predilection,  and  recognise  that  I am  honestly 
stating  only  my  own  convictions. 

In  my  long  experience  of  life  in  many  climes 
and  under  many  varied  circumstances,  I have 
witnessed  such  terrible  results  from  habitual  spirit- 
drinking, such  fearful  misery  and  resulting  sadness, 
that  I may  well  be  excused  if  I take  advantage  of 
my  subject  to  utter  a warning  note. 

If  a hundred  years  ago  a gentleman  had  been 
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offered  a glass  of  whisky-and-water  as  a table  drink, 
he  would  have  considered  it  an  insult.  Had  a 
lady  been  seen  drinking  such  a mixture  even 
twenty  years  ago,  nobody  would  have  sought  her 
society,  as  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  that  time 
that  such  liquids  were  both  abominable  and  vulgar. 
Now  all  this  has  changed.  The  drinks  that  were 
shunned  by  our  forefathers,  by  the  Germans  called 
by  the  generic  name  of  ‘Schnaps,’  thereby  de- 
noting that  it  was  only  fit  for  drunkards — this  is 
the  very  drink  that  I have  to  discuss  with  the 
butler,  who  is  the  gentleman’s  servant  j>ar  ex- 
cellence. 

Although  every  butler  possibly  thinks  he  knows 
already  all  that  is  necessary  about  spirits,  still, 
I am  compelled  to  tell  him  something  about 
them.  In  the  first  place,  I wish  to  advise  him  to 
serve  as  little  as  he  can,  and  to  drink  less.  If 
the  whisky  is  old  and  of  the  best,  then  he  should 
be  extra  careful  of  it,  for  the  finer  the  whisky,  the 
more  dangerous,  because  the  more  enticing  to  the 
habitual  consumer.  Bear  in  mind  that,  even  when 
whisky  is  ordered  for  health,  it  should  never  be 
abused.  The  butler’s  duty  is  naturally  at  an  end 
when  he  serves  what  is  wanted,  and  he  must,  of 
course,  do  what  he  is  desired  to  do,  but  I must 
not  be  considered  indiscreet  if  I utter  a warning 
against  the  abuse  of  spirits,  which,  in  my  opinion. 
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involves  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  body  and 
mind. 

In  former  years,  when  whisky  was  less  known 
and  probably  not  so  well  made  as  at  present,  a 
good  deal  of  brandy  was  consumed  in  gentlemen’s 
houses.  Brandy  is  distilled  from  wine ; it  is 
therefore  the  produce  of  grapes,  and  from  that 
fact  alone  must  be  in  many  ways  less  objectionable 
than  whisky.  Its  large  proportion  of  vinous  ethers, 
the  absence  of  fusel-oil,  and  its  usually  lesser 
alcoholic  strength,  make  it  more  wholesome,  while 
its  much  higher  price  than  that  of  whisky  insures 
a more  limited  consumption.  If  taken  in  excess, 
brandy,  even  of  the  finest  quality,  is,  of  course, 
very  harmful,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  never  was 
consumed  so  readily  as  whisky.  Brandy,  through 
its  marked  vinous  contents,  appears  to  the  palate 
to  be  a more  potent  liquid  than  whisky,  even  when 
mixed  with  water,  whilst  the  latter,  containing 
scarcely  anything  but  alcohol  and  a small  quantity 
of  ether,  caused  partly  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
fusel-oils  and  on  some  little  saccharine,  appears, 
when  mixed  with  water,  to  be  the  more  inoffensive 
beverage,  whilst  in  reality  it  is  considerably  more 
pernicious. 

Brandy,  however,  still  forms  a beverage  in  good 
houses,  be  it  as  a liqueur  after  coffee  or  as  a ‘ night- 
cap ’ before  retiring. 
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If  a butler  has  to  provide  the  cellar  with  brandy, 
he  should  purchase  it  at  the  most  reliable  wine 
merchant’s  ] it  is  difficult  to  get  good,  and  nothing 
under  60s.  per  dozen  is  good  enough  for  a gentle- 
man’s cellar. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  if  I were  to  enumerate 
all  the  endless  names  of  liqueurs  now  offered  to 
the  public.  I believe  in  the  old-fashioned  kinds, 
and  would  venture  to  assert  that  fine  old  brandy, 
Dutch  Curagoa,  Chartreuse,  yellow  and  green,  and 
Morelia  cherry  brandy,  are  still  the  best  liqueurs 
after  coffee. 

After  ices  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  serve  liqueurs. 
This  must,  of  course,  be  continued,  but  on  the 
same  tray  with  the  liqueur  you  should  serve  a 
small  glass  of  water.  Those  people  who  know  the 
habits  of  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  even  French- 
men, know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a certain 
risk  in  taking  ices,  and  this  risk  is  avoided  if  a 
little  water  is  taken  immediately  afterwards. 
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Guerra,  Riv^  ; Valle  Ocarez,  Mexico  ; M.  Abrisqueta  & Co.,  Mexico : 
Celestino  Luts  Hommel,  Mexico. 


SOUTH  AMERICA: — Rudolph  Zietz,  Para; 
* Co.,  Buenos  Ayres  ; MacDonald  & Co.,  Iquique. 


L'Huissier,  Sumner 


JAPAN  : — E.  H.  Hunter  & Co.,  Kobe. 

CHINA:— Siemssen  & Co.,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtau. 


‘E]VlPEHflDOH’  SHEHHY 

An  Exquisite  Wine  of  great  age  in  Wood, 

SHIPPED  BY 

DE  GONI  FEUERHEERD  & CO., 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

Every  Bottle  is  Labelled : 


And  Every  Cork  is  Branded  : 

EMPERADOR 
D.  GONI 
FEUERHEERD 
JEREZ. 


London  House  : 

FEUERHEERD  BROS.  & CO., 

47,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Telephoyie,  No.  1701,  Gerrard. 

Telegraphic  Address  : ‘ Porlmote,  London. ' 

‘Earl  of  Wharncliffe’Port. 

SUPPLIED  BY 

JOSEPH  CALROW  & SON,  LTD., 

14,  ST.  JAMES’S  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W. 


A Very  Fine  Old  Tawny  Port  Wine,  which,  by  per- 
mission of  the  late  Earl  of  Wharncliffe,  bears  his  name. 


wine  is  bottled  by  the  Shippers,  whose  brand  is  on 
the  corks.  They  guarantee  it  to  have  been  25  years 
in  the  wood.  It  is  light,  delicate,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  bouquet,  and  is  much  appreciated  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  amongst  others,  viz.  : 

1.  The  quality  is  always  maintained. 

2.  It  is  tawny  and  much  lighter  of  digestion  than 

vintage  wines. 

3.  It  is  dry  and  has  no  crust;  consequently  travels  well, 

and  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

4.  It  is  specially  adapted  for  yachting,  as  it  keeps  bright 

at  sea. 

5.  By  reason  of  its  great  age  it  is  eminently  suitable, 

and  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  for 
invalids. 


Price  55s.  per  dozen, 

subject  to  an  allowance  for  cash  of  6s.  per 
dozen,  i.e.,  49s.  per  dozen  net. 


JOSEPH  CALROW  & SON,  LTD. 

Will  forward  samples,  free  of  charge,  on  application. 


ESTABLISHED  1798. 

FARROW  0 JACKSOR,  Ltd., 

SMarr.int  of  ^appointment  to  , 

His  Majesty  the  KING  & Her  Late  Majesty  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

Manufacturers  of 

IRON  WINE  BINS 

AND  CELLAR  REQUISITES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


N.B. — Burrow’s  ‘Slider’  Bins,  etc.,  are  now  made  by 
Farrow  & Jackson. 
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Cellars  Fitted  Complete  in  any  part  of  the  coimtry. 
Estimates  and  Plans  furnished.  Catalogues  post  free. 

16,  GREAT  TOWER  ST.,  E.C., 

and  8,  HAYMARKET,  S.W. 
Factory— 91,  MANSELI.  ST.,  nONDOK,  E. 


Burgundies. 


Eugene  DESSALLE, 

Bbllevillb  SUR  Saonb, 

FRANCE. 


Wholesale  Agents: 

ROW,  WEARNE  & CO., 
47.  MARK  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Wholesale  Agents: 

ROW,  WEARNE  & CO., 
47,  MARK  LANE, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
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